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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
—GRAND AUTUMN og th Be ee IT AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in St. James’s mt Street, 
CHYEMBER 17 and 18.’ Open free to Fellows Sand Wallace of Every, 
kets, Mecompanied by two Friends, each bearing 2s. Ca. Tickets, 
Tikes ce, on Noveniber 17. ‘The ‘Public admitted with 2s. 6d. 
ts at 1 P.M. 
ke Evening the Hall will be lighted, and continue open till 
Oe the 18th the Hall will open at 10 a.x., and close at 6 p.m. Ad- 
Ree ae eet Gs bead 08 th, Rigent Shecet;; the yrekk Muste 
now be ad a’ gen’ e 
an capt r the Principal Nursery and Seedsmen in and around 
the Metropolis. 





HOTOGRAPHIC SOCTETY, 
P 1, NEW COVENTRY STREET, W 
RDINARY. MEETING of the Societ; will be held on 
aTSDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, at 8 v.m., when J. Reeves Trarr, 
will read a Paper on the Photographic Delineation of Micro- 
_ Objects. Hu W. Diamonp, Secretary. 





(RYSTAL PALACE. — CHRYSANTHEMUM 


T GRAND EXHIBITION of CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Ee on SATURDAY, the 6th, and MONDAY, the 8th 
NOVEMBER next. 

On Saturday, doors open at Twelve o’clock. Admission, 2s. 6d. ; 
Children, One Shillin ing. 

On Monday, doors open at Nine o’clock. Admission, One Shilling ; 
children, Sixpence. 
* Season Tickets, Halt- -a-Guinea each, available for this Show, and 
on every occasion to 30th April, 1859, may now be had. 


Crystal Palace, October, 1858. Georce Grove, Secretary. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY ........ MACBETH. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY ...... KING JOHN. 
Preceded every evening by the farce of 
AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 





M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 


M, JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ADIEU. The 
TWENTIETH and LAST ANNUAL SERLES will com- 

mence on MONDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 1. The celebrated 

Violinist, WIENIAWSKI, will make his First Appearance on 

Monday, Nov. 1. 

Promenade, ls.; Reserved Senta, S80, Bg ad Boxes may be ob- 


tained at JurtaEx & Co.’s 214, m Mr. Hammon. 
and from Mr. CHATTERTON, ox Office of the T of the Thestre. . 





\UARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS FOR SALE, AT MODERATE PRICES, AT 


MORBY'S FRAME FACTORY, 63, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHID — 











» Viz." 

Sidney Cooper, ; W. Oliver, Vickers, A. Montague, 
Niemann, Bennett, Shalders, Bouvier, 

Pravis, Miller, Rossiter, 
Frith, Rose, De Fleury, Walter Wil- 
Grant, Callow, Col jams, 
Hemsley, Cobbett, Meadows, H Wil- 
Andrews, A. Gilbert, H 5 liams, 
Jutsum, Mogford, cog Rg = 
E. W. Cooke, per, Smith, 

Shayer, Armfield, Rowbotham, Williainson, 
Wainewright, iter, Absalom 

Halle, Dobbin, Bromley, Bates,’ 

Hayes, Boddington, Ladell, Lewis, 
Sidney Perey, | J. W. Allen, Horlor, Baynes, &c. 








Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for Pictures. 
epairing, Regilding, Restoring. Girandoles and Looking-glasses. 


Photographic establish ts supplied. 








ve THE DERBY DAY.”—Frith’s Great Picture 
is NOW ON VIEW at aay Haywarp, & Leccart’s 
Establishment, No: 79, 


7p.m, Admission One 
Shilling each ‘erson.- —79, Cornhill. - 





BoOsEy’s SHILLING EDITIONS. 


yIWENTY- -ONE COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE 
OLIN, 1s. each. 


10 BALLADS FOR VIOLIN. 1s. 

10 DANCES FOR VIOLIN. 1s. 

100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR VIOLIN. 1s. 
100 MELODIES FOR CONCERTINA. 1s. 

10 SACRED MELODIES FOR CONCERTINA. 1s. 6d, 
10 OPERATIC MELODIES FOR FLUTE. 1s. 6d. 
ROSEY & SONS editions must be ordered, as no others contain 

24 and 28, Holles Street. 








Heer eS SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have @ stock of various descrip- 


sraxoron .— & Cos New Patent 0 
Culaqooiped Comey eateeg aati 201, Regent St: oat 


Sales by @uction. 


Important Sale of the Remainders of many Valuable and 
nteresting Publications. , 


M*: HODGSON has received instructions from 


ane hay! eee Publishers to SELL by AUCTION, at his 
Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, on 
MONDAY. NOVEMBER 15, and following days, 


THE REMAINING COPIES 


of the follow: Important Books:—106 Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh, folio—14 ditto, ditto, large ag Pyne’s Lake Scenery 
- England folio—100 Songs’ for the Brave, comprising Odes and 
Ballads by campbell, Byron, Tennyson, and others, choicely illus- 
trated, 8vo. morocco, extra—70 Book of Celebrated Poems, 80 en- 
gravings—2,000 Burns's Poems, illustrated edition—200 Sabrine 
Corolla, engravings, 8vo.—718 Ocean and River Gardens, by Noel 
Humphrey $8, 20 co joured plates—36 The Rural Poetry of the English 
I by J. W. Jenks, royal 8vo.— may’s Household 
Chemistry, Be .—1060 Mary Howitt’s Pictures for the Young, 21 
Plates, 4 The Little Pilgrim, 12 plates, by Crowquill—575 
Stories by an ayy Hy 2 vols. 8vo.—110 Scott’s Antiquarian 
Gleanings, plates 4to.—100 *Dolman’s Ancient Pul; its, plates, 4to.— 
43 Simpson's Seat of War in the East, folio—250 ditto (the Octavo 
Edition)—7 Nash’s ——— of England, 4 vols. the plates coloured 
and mounted—328 Turner and Ruskin 's Harbours o England, folio 
—A quantity of Paul Serrard’s Elegant Gift Books—100 Timbs’s 
L Literary World, 8vo.—and the Remainders of many other Popular 
Boo! 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Engravings.— Uncleared Lots. 
NV R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 


125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY and aes EVENIN GS, 
4th and 5th NOVEMBER, a Large Collection of 


MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 
Being all UNCLEARED LOTS OF THE LAST SEASON. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 








L260%8 DE LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 

—LE CHEVALIER DE slap eh (Translator of Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales") de retour 4 Londres, reprendra le cours des 
legons qu'il donne, 4 compter du lundi Ie Novebre prochain. 


27, Grafton Place, Euston Square, N. W. 





(GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 
LOGY.—Elementary Collections to facilitate the study of 


these pebereting 
cimens of Minerals, Rocks,. ” Fossils, and 


100 guineas ; 
recent Shells, “Geol ape, aan = the recent ‘publications, 
ist to H may Le  STRAN D, 


aeenenen of science can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, bn 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough | Street, 


by his new harges no 
Denmelesion sor ‘Publishing Books printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his etegied outlay. And as all Works entrusted to 
his care are printed in the very bests style,and at prices far below the 
usual charges, AUTHORS T TO PUBLISH will find it 
much to their advantage to ap’ 








of post. 





V HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public cha 
racters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
answer tothe inquiry may be sn Hin on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, Londo: 

R. B. is enabled to execute every dein of Printine on very 
advantageous his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment it of 
and other Presses, and ev ee modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. A Specimen Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sent 
on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





Now ready, 


r yr r r 
OW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efticient Publication of Books 
intended for General Circulation, or Private Distribution. Sent, 
post free, to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 


Sacnpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





TPHE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 128 ages, Se a Stamps. W. Atrorp 
Lioyp, Portland Roa d, London, V 





Just published, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price lis. 
the Tiina Edition of 


(THE EARLS OF KILDARE, AND THEIR 
ANCESTORS, FROM 1057 TO 1773. 
By the Most Honourable the MARQUIS OF KILDARE. 


“To welcome a Geraldine as a contributor to literature would be a 
thankless office, unless Lord Kil 
steps of his ancestor, who laid whole districts waste with fire and 
sword, because he had received the nickname of‘ the Rymer.’ But 
the manner in ine = the-present heir of this great name has executed 
this pleasing task is very characteristic of the unobtrusive dignity 
and patriotism oft the first gentleman of Ireland, and thanking Lord 
Kildare for this interesting work, we commend it cordially to our 
readers. a Review, Oct. 1858. 





Dublin: Honees, Smit, & Co., 104, Grafton Street ; 
London: Suni, Marsuatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





LONDON. NAN, ens is we ingen By; 
by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, 





LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT 
PORTLAND STREET. 


THs 2 MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WILL BE 

ED TO THE PUBLIC ON WEDNESDAY, DECEM- 
BER Ist, 1858, for the Sale of all kinds of Boece, and ‘Fancy ier pe 
It will contain tam largest number of F' ‘Class 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


A NEW DICTIONARY. OF QUOTATIONS 

from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
translated into English, and oc ya illus- 
trations Historical, Poetical, and ‘Anecdotical, with an extensive 
Index, referring to every important word. By the j BoB, of “ The 
New spaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” ete. 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
noster Row. 








Bui “ows Lage e Photographie E Establishment is the neck 
Lo Perec eke , General Refreshment Room, 
foom, with ae Room 

attached, will be replete in thelr corn department: 


Spulcations for the remaining space are requested to be made 
forthwith. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 

This extensive J oenpen. & Po , the cd ban of its kind in London, 
offers to its mem! ¥ 75,000 vol lected from the litera- 
ture of all caine an a incu “~~ rtion of old and 

0 circulat libraries. The 
ith the Ler ipal periodicals, English, 
French, and German. Additions are continually made, both of the 
standard works of the ay and of —_ older and rarer books. Fifteen 
volumes at a time are allowed untry ; ten to resid 

in London, Subscribers a re admitted on the recommendation of a 
member, pacer) 4 an e approval of the Committee. 

year, or £2 a-year wie entrance fee 
of £2 life bate en ‘tus free. 





Just published, in royal 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sewed. 


MINERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 
1857 ; — one of the Memoirs of _ Geological Survey, and 
embracin: e produce of Tin, Co Lead, Silver, Zinc, Iron 
Pyrites, Tro A Coal, Salt, &e, By ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., Keeper 
Mining Records. 


London : slg 57 by Messrs. Loxeman, Brown, & Co. for 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 





Just published, 12mo. roan, 4s. 
NTHON’S (C.) HOMER'S ILIAD, the Fourth, 


Fifth, and Sixth Books, according to the ordinary T ‘ext, with 
English Notes, critical and ex atory, a Metrical Index, and 
Homeric Glossary. A new edition, by Bensamin Davies, Ph. D., 

ips 


London: Wiitram Trae & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Prospectus 7s. 6d.; 
to members, 6s. Open aily f from 10 to 6. é 





(GRESHAM LIBRARY, NX. H. COTES, 
139, CHEAPSIDE, LONDO 


All New Books added as Ln sealed a ae aM Library contains 
an extensive collection of S' Works in History, Travels, Bio- 
graphy, &c. TERMS, ONE ‘eu a PER ANNU sand upwi wards. 
Prospectuses forwarded. 





GECOND- -HAND BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, AND OLD MANUSCRIPT DOCUMENTS.— 
oe of each sent g in town or 
country, by W. J. Lrscoun & Son, Booksalers, Numismatists, 
Caxton House, 128, Blackfriars Road, Lond 





» &e., 


BEAUTIES OF BYRON. 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d 
"THE BEAUTIES OF BYRON. - Cénsisting of 


selections a the a Works of this most admired writer. 
By ALFRED H 


London: Witt1am Teac & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Published this day, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
~) BSUS CHRIST, IN THE GRANDEUR OF 


HIS MISSION, THE BEAUTY OF HIS LIFE, AND HIS 
FINAL TRIUMPH. By EDWARD WHITFIELD. 


London: E. T. Wuurrtetp, 178, Strand. 





T° BOOK BUYERS.—A CATALOGUE OF A 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
sent on receipt of a stamp for postage. 


Uruax & ‘Ber, 46, New Bond Street, W. 
Libraries purchased. er tl acetal discount 





Published this day, post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. a new edition of 


HE ALPHA. A Revelation, but no M ate 


A Philoso: into the nature of Truth. 
N. DENNYS. nee - 


“The Alpha ' is an extraordinary book.”—Literary Gazette. 





for cash. 


London: E. T. Warrrrexp, 178, Strand. 


pply. him. 
ae, Estimates, and articulars forwarded free by return 


Tyres, Steam Printinc Macnines, Hypravuic - 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIII., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConrTEentTs : 
I. THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY—FRESCO PAINTING. 
II. HORACE AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
III. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FOUR POPES. 
IV. JAMES WATT. 
V. THE ROMAN AT HIS FARM. 
VI. SIR CHAS. NAPIER’S CAREER IN INDIA. 
VII. PAST AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 311. NOVEMBER, 1858. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 
LEVER. PART XI. 

HORACE WALPOLE IN HIS OLD AGE. 

CRINOLINE AND WHALES. 

OUTSIDE A PLAYGROUND. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. R. A. VAUGHAN. 

JOTTINGS ON ECLIPSES. 

PATRICK DELANY, D.D. 

THE HALF-BROTHERS. A TALE. 

RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS. 
DARK TO AMBA BAHOM. 

A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 

LYRA GERMANICA. 

GEORGE SAND ON PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

IRISH ARCH OLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Dublin: Avex. Toom & Sons. London: Hurst & Biacxerr. 


BY CHARLES 


—V. THROUGH THE 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1858. No. DXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITHIT? BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
—PART XVIII. 

EDWARD IRVING. 

THE LIGHT ON THE HEARTH.—PART IIT. 

CHERBOURG—THE PORT AND FORTRESS. 

LORD CANNING’S REPLY TO THE ELLENBOROUGH 
DESPATCH. 

WIt.1aM Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





“PRASER'S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 


1858, 2s. 6d. contains :-— 


OUR FAILURES. BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 

CONCERNING TIDINESS.— BEING THOUGHTS UPON AN 
OVERLOOKED SOURCE OF HUMAN CONTENT. BY A 
VERY PARTICULAR MAN. 

PELICANS. 

HANWORTH. CHAPTERS XV.—XVIII. 

THE TAMING OF HORSES, AND MR. RAREY. 

HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. CHAPTERS I.—III. BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “MEG OF ELIBANK.” 

DEMETRIUS GALANUS.— GREEK TRANSLATIONS FROM 
SANSCRIT. BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEADLONG HALL.” 

THE INDIAN REBELLION.—THE VILLAGE SYSTEM AND 
THE POLICY OF ANNEXATION. 

THE EXPENSIVE LUXURY OF WASTE. 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents For Novemper. No. CCCCLY. 
CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. BY 
SIR NATHANIEL. 

A NIGHT WITH THE GHOSTS. 
“ ASHLEY.” 

HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. 

EVENINGS AT INNS. BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 

GLADSTONE’S STUDIES ON HOMER. 

TOO OLD. BY MRS. BUSHBY. PART II. 

THE CATHEDRAL—THE CRUCIFIX—THE CONFESSIONAL. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 

EVALLA. BY W. BIELBY BATEMAN. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND HIS PETS. 

HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A WINTER IN ITALY. 

VOLTAIRE AND THE PRESIDENT DE BROSSES. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. VIII., for NOVEMBER, contains— 
LA PETITE MADELAINE. By Mrs. SOUTHEY. 
BOB BURKE’S DUEL WITH ENSIGN BRADY. By Dr. MAGINN. 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price piapence each ; and in 
— , Quarterly, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, bound 
in Cio 
Wititu™ Bracxrwoor & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





LIvine CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Mavit & Potystanx, price 5s. each. 


Pi ecg an for November contains CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
a., R.. 


Mavi & Poryatann, 55, Graeethurch ana} 
and W. Kexrt & Co., Fleet Street. Street, and 1874, Piccadilly ; 





Early in November will be published, price 2s, 6d, 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS¥by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


OFFICE, 


85, FLEET STREET. 





—<—$——____, 


This day is Published, price 1s., No. XXXIV. (being the Second Number of the New Volume), of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The First Portion of this —— work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s. 


‘THe PoruLar History or ENGLAND or CHartEs Kyicut is of a somewhat higher price com daring it with 


works issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well as the paper, are greatly superior, and its lite 
ign 4 , nothing has ever appeared a i aa 


are of a very high order. Indeed, 
account of the state of commerce, government, an 


merits 
has been p ublished equal, to the 


superior, if anythin, 
.”’-——LORD BrouGHAm’s oe on 


at different peri 


societ; 
Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Sdstasiotlon ew the Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 1s., No. XIII. of 
THE VIRGINIAN S 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONSEBY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth, 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a Crown. 
Contents ror Novemser. No. CCLXIII. 

AN UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. BY HENRY WALTER D’ARCY. 

UP AMONG THE PANDIES: OR, THE PERSONAL ADVEN- 
TURES AND EXPERIENCES OF A FERINGHEE. BEING 
SKETCHES IN INDIA, TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER; OR, A NIGHT AT MESS IN 
THE COLONIES. 

BALZAC. BY MONKSHOOD. 

ANCIENT HUNTING IN IRELAND. BY FITZ-HERBERT. 

THE PURITAN AT CHRISTMAS. BY WALTER THORNBURY. 

THE REJECTION. BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOAT GRANGE.” 

A RUSSIAN STATESMAN. 

SOME OF THE WAYS IN WHICH JOHN BULL SPENDS HIS 
MONEY. 

THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1859. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 

FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. CHAPS. XXXVIIL, XXXIX.,XL.,AND XLI. 


London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





[HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 
Price 2s, 6d. 
STEREOGRAPHS FoR NovemsBER, No. V. 
I. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
II. CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 
Ill. THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS. 


—e— 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET-BOOK, 
ou Doe. Hannes with an Engraving in Oil Colours. 1s. 6d. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK, for 1859. 
——— _ an Engraving in Oil Colours. 1s. 4d. neat cover. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK, for 1859. 
With an Engraved Frontispiece. 6d. sewed in a heat — 8d. 
superior cover, giltedges ; 1s. 4d. half-bound and interleaved. 


PEOPLES ALMANACK. In a neat book, 
with Engravings, One Penny. 
THE SHEET ALMANACK. Price 1d. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMA- 
NACK. Inasmall book, with cover. Royal32mo. Price 1d. 


THE POCKET- BOOK ALMANACK. Inter- 
leaved with ruled paper, gilt 


Tue Retrerovs Tract Socrery, 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 








MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. &/., 


THE. EAR IN HEALTH AND DISREASE. 

manvert LERce - the Lapag oy > nat be aaa By WILLIAM 
urgeon e < 

of the Ear. Soho Square — y' ispensary for Disease: 


Also, just published, Second Edition, price 1s. ; by post, ls. 2d., 


ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND NEVU- 
Balan HEADACHE, in connection wi ith Deafness and Noises in 


London: Hzxry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 





CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER 
PRODUCED! 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
Dliahed November iat. “Wilrty-two, pages of letser-press, beat: 
Ra mg — Engravings, Prides: ‘mamiber sent post: free 


London. ra O. Breton, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt. 


QKETCHES FROM THE HEART AND SONGS 
FOR THE COUNTRY. By L. J 


K. best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The e first trae gentleman that ever breathed. 
Tuomas DEKKER. 


London: Artorr & Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 





RE-ISSUE OF DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SABBATH ag EXPOSITORY 


With a Beautifully Engraved Portrait of Dr. CamrzEtt. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, at 4d. 


Ti great success which attended the publica- 
soins of the first Edition of this Bible and the continued demand 
hich exists for it, have induced the Publisher to offer a re-issue of 


it, og. a monthly 


at first in so a form, oat Banh age bringing it 
claim on its 


forwa Mr. M‘Puun need y poet, Sanils, af new 
te strongest recommenda e —. 10 be found in the fact a 
20, CO} aa were sold mont! w , 
a on volume was completed that number was nearly doub led. 
The present edition has been carefully revised, both in the text 
wil be ‘listed in a aria ede. Cmmpieh 
a ui e 
be kept for for the convenivoce Porat those ho may wish to complete 
on . T I. on Monday Ist No , 
G&S A few copies of Dr. Campbell’s Portrait have been printed oD 
India paper, for framing. Price 1s. each. 
W. R. M’Puvn, 41, Ludgate Hill, London, pas Glasgow. 
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ZESOP FOR THE MILLION. 


——— ¢ -—— 
This Day, Thirty-eighth Thousand, with many additional Woodcuts, by Tenniel and Wolf, Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


HASOP’S FABLES 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


BY REV. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The 


resent edition is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which each tale is narrated. 


Mr. 


Tenniel’s clever and exceedingly graceful designs are alone worth more than the whole price set upon the book.” 


—Examiner. 


“Mr, James has made a judicious selection of the Fables, and his translation is at once close and free ; the 
wood engravings are among the triumphs of art.’’—Spectator. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of France. 
hican "yo Five Volumes. 
(Longman.) 
We have in these days become so accustomed 
to a piquant literary diet, that a work 
executed according to the method that was 


By Eyre Evans 
Vol. I 


revalent a hundred years ago, whatever | 


its intrinsic merits, runs an imminent 
risk of being neglected. If it is true, on 
the one hand, that writers were misled 


by the so-called “ dignity of history,” into a | 


neglect of minor details, not less illustrative 
of human progress than battles and treaties ; 
it is no less true, on the other, that the 
historians who first made this discovery have 
availed themselves of its assistance to such 
an extent, that even were a Hume or a 
Gibbon to arise amongst us, neither the 
elegant simplicity of the one, nor the 
“measured march” of the other, would 
redeem them from the charge of frigidity. 
. But, if we are correct in this opinion, what 
chance of popularity can he expect, who 
has little to recommend him beyond the 
importance of his subject, who possesses 
neither the pictorial skill and epigrammatic 
vivacity of the one class of writers, nor the 
classic style of the other? It is true that 
an English history of France was a deside- 
ratum in our literature. But we fear that 
few people are sufficiently conscientious in 
the task of self instruction to read one upon 
that account alone. It is a disagreeable 
thing to be obliged to say of any author who 
combines so much industry and ability with 
so complete an absence of egotism and con- 
ceit as Mr. Crowe, that the highest success 
he can hope for his present work is, that it 
should be considered a useful book of refer- 
ence. Yet we hardly know how to say mere. 
Style, as such, he does not seem to have 
studied. He possesses that degree of fluency 
which the practice of composition brings 
with it. But he shows no anxiety to choose 
the best word instead of the second best; to 
finish his periods harmoniously ; or to stimu- 
late the slumbering attention by a happy 
illustration or allusion. His method we 
have already described. He treats his sub- 
ject according to the old-fashioned idea. 
Great public events are the sole furniture of 
his pages. Nor even when these are of such 
a nature as to justify a warmer colouring, 
does he deviate one shade from his general 
rule of composition. Yet within the limits 
of the present volume are comprised such 
events as the Sicilian Vespers, the battles 
of Crecy and Poitiers, and the French 
Jacquerie; all of which he “takes in his 
stride,” seemingly unconscious of any pecu- 
liar interest attaching to them. Perhaps it 
Is now time that we should give our readers 
some evidence of the truth of these criticisms, 
and we accordingly subjoin Mr. Crowe's 
account of the Sicilian Vespers, and the 
battle of Crecy: 

“Tt was the Tuesday after Easter, in the year 
1282, a day devoted to the festival of the Holy 
Spirit. The inhabitants of Palermo repaired in 
crowds on that fine summer's evening to a village 
church dedicated to the object of the day’s reve- 
tence. French soldiers, more police than soldiers 
at the time, came to the number of 200 to the 
festa: with their usual insolence they began to 
hustle the men and insult the women, under the 
pretence of seeking for concealed arms. 
soldier named Drouet, behaving in this manner to 


A French | 


| a young Sicilian wife, was struck by her husband’s 
| stiletto. The cause and the result of the quarrel 
soon spread through the crowd. ‘Death to the 
French’ was the universal exclamation, no sooner 
| uttered than executed. All the French were 
| killed. The rumour, the passion, and the cry 
were communicated to Padhine. and found a 
| population but too ready to echo and embrace it. 
| The French in Palermo were attacked, soldiers 
; and monks and civilians. Sicilians, reminded 
each other of the massacre of Agosta, where the 
| French had put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
| and the terrible precedent was eagerly followed. 
| Not only in Palermo, but throughout the island, 
| the rising became general, and with the same 
immediate result, except at Messina, which the 
| French for some time defended. According to 
Villani, 4000 French perished in the massacre of 
the Sicilian Vespers.” 


Such is Mr. Crowe’s colourless description 
of the Sicilian Vespers: here is his account 
of the Battle of Crecy : 


‘*Edward drew up his army in three lines 
of battle. The young Prince of Wales (he was 
not more than thirteen) nominally commanding 
the first, but under the guardianship of the Earl 
of Warwick and Geoffrey of Harcourt. The second 
line was commanded by the Earls of Northampton 
and Arundel. The third kept round the king, 
who took post near a windmill on a height. 
Froissart gives but 800 men-at-arms and 2000 
archers or less, to each division. The king, on a 
small palfrey, a white baton in his hand, accom- 
panied by his two marshals, went from rank to 
rank, and encouraged his men. 

‘Four knights whom the King of France had 
sent to reconnoitre the English, returned with an 
account of how they were drawn up. They ad- 


fatiguing march of four leagues. The king thought 


to it : he therefore gave orders that those in front 


liking to be outstripped, moved on again, and the 
whole of the French army in confusion thus came 
in presence of the English. The latter were not 
prepared to take advantage of the confusion, the 
knights being dismounted, and the king deter- 
mined on fighting a defensive battle. When the 
King of France saw the English, his blood stirred, 
says Froissart, his purposes of deferring the battle 
were forgotten, and he ordered the Genoese to 
advance. These archers now pleaded fatigue, and 
declared that, after the march, they were not pre- 
pared for great exploits. A shower of rain, which 
fell at the same time, damped at once their 
courage and the strings of their cross-bows. They 
came forward, however, with three shouts, firing 
their arbaletes. It was only at the third shout 
that the English replied by a volley of arrows, 
which fell thicker, quicker, and more fatal than 
those of the Genoese, the archers firing three 
times for one of: the Italian cross-bowmen. 
English at the same time made use of bombards, 
sending forth iron shot, according to Villani, 
‘which seemed like God’s thunder to shake the 
earth.’ The Chronicle. of St. Denis attributed to 


the horse of the Duc d’Alengon. The king, seeing 
their hesitation, called out to his men ‘to kill the 
ribalds.’ The inconsiderate order was obeyed, 


arrows rained upon them in their confusion. 


| able to charge in order upon the English line, 
were entangled and mixed u 
archers, whilst the Irish and 

the English ranks crept in amongst them, and 
| slew the French knights with their knives. A 
| body of them succeeded, nevertheless, in getting 





The | 


the fire of these pieces of artillery (the earliest | 
used in battle) the discomfiture of the Genoese. | right ; and if Philip’s claim to the regency, when 
Villani also says, that they were pressed upon by | 








vised Philip not to attack that day, after a | 


who saw the fight and its probable results, first 
asked, was his son slain, or wounded, or fallen ? 
Being told that the Black Prince was in none of 
these conditions, but fighting valiantly, Edward 
replied : ‘Then don’t send to me for aid, for I 
am determined that the boy shall this day win 
his spurs; and the honour of this battle shall be 
his, as well as of those who are around him.’ The 
Counts of Alengon and Flanders were amongst 
those who were able to reach the Prince of Wales’ 
line, and Philip was anxious to join them; bm 
the English archers had re-closed their ranks, and 
cut off the retreat of the knights who had ventured so 
far. The Counts of Alengon and Flanderswere slain. 
Louis le Blois, the king’s nephew, and the Duke 
of Lorraine, with the Counts of St. Pol, Auxerre, 


| and Harcourt, perished. The blind King of Bohe- 


mia charged between two knights, to whom he 
was tied with thongs, and perished with thei. 
His crest and plumes were found on the field, and 
brought to the Prince of Wales, and ever after 
worn by him. According to Villani, some of the 
English mounted their horses towards the close of 
the battle, and, charging the French, completed 
their rout and confusion. Jean of Hainault stood 
by the French king, who had but few nobles round 
him, and about sixty followers. He furnished him 
with a fresh horse when the one the monarch rode 
was shot with an arrow, and at last forced him to 
retreat, telling Philip, ‘There was no use in 
flinging himself away; that what was lost one 
day might be recovered another.’ ” 

These descriptions may be very well in 
their way, but we have read them before. 
The battle of Poitiers, too, is described with 
so much brevity, that nobody who here reads 
of it for the first time could possibly make 
out what became of the bulk of the French 
army, which numbered 60,000 men. What 


| we now require from an historian who leads 


the advice good, and was desirous of conforming | 


should halt, and wait till the otherscame up. But | features. 
as those in the rear advanced, the vanguard, not | ticularly, we look for some description of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


us over travelled ground is, that he should 
have some special acquaintance with its 
And in battle pieces, more par- 


locality, and some picture of the field itself, 


| Which shall enable us thoroughly to com- 


prehend the action. 

So much for Mr. Crowe’s style and method. 
With his narrative we have no further fault 
to find, except that it is occasionally too com- 

ressed. For instance, in the account of 
dward III.’s claim to the throne of France, 
the statement of the case is inadequate : 

“‘The most obvious mode of flinging off such 
usurped suzerainty was to put forward his claim 
to the crown of France, as descended from Isa- 


| bella, daughter of Philip the Fair, and sister of 





with the Genoese | 
elsh soldiers from | 


free of the press, and in charging through the | 


English archers upon the men-at-arms round the 
Prince of Wales. It was then that those in guard 


| Englishman and a foreigner. 
and the French were thus employed in slaughter- | 


ing their own cross-bowmen whilst the English | 
The | 
knights in their heavy armour, instead of being | 


the three last kings. Philip of Valois claimed the 
throne by no better feudal right. The Salic law, 
afterwards invoked, could not possibly apply. It 


| merely ruled, in centuries past, the inheritance 


of fiefs, and fiefs now passed to females. The 
French kings and court had adjudged Artois to 
the female, and excluded the male heir. If any 
other rule had been adopted with regard to the 
crown, and daughters had been of late once or 
twice set aside, this was done by the law of expe- - 
diency and power, not by that of precedent or 


the last king’s widow had been left pregnant, was 
preferred to Edward’s, it was, as the historian of 
the time relates, simply because the latter was an 
The greatest bar to 
Edward’s claim of the crown of France through 
his mother was certainly, that if it descended to 
females, there were other females nearer to the 
succession, the daughters of Louis Hutin and of 
Philip the Long.” 


Now, whether the Salic law did, or did not 
apply to the French succession at this period, 

dward’s claim was equally preposterous. 
On the first hypothesis, its absurdity is, 
of course, obvious. But on the second, there 
were no less than three families between 
himself and the French throne, i.e. the 


, of the Prince sent to his sire for aid, But Edward, | daughters of the three last kings. But 
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Edward's attempt to evade this patent 
dilemma, Mr. Crowe has neglected to notice. 
That monarch pretended that although 
females were excluded by the Salic law, 
claimants in the female line were not. Yet 
even upon this hypothesis, flimsy as it was, 
Edward was not the heir, but the King of 
Navarre, son of Jane, daughter of Louis X. 
But it certainly seems to us that the fact of 
this Princess being set aside at the death of 
her father in favour of her uncle, is a 
sufficient proof that the Salic law was 
recognised by the French nobility in the 
case of the Royal family, whatever it might 
be elsewhere. 

Of Mr. Crowe’s other qualifications for an 
historian, we are inclined to think favour- 
ably. His deductions from remarkable 
events are distinguished by good sense, and 
display a natural turn for generalisation, 
which however great a snare to its possessor, 
no historian can afford to be without. We 
have little doubt that he is right in con- 
sidering Edward’s claim to the French 
throne to have been employed merely as 
one weapon of offence; and that his real 
object was to recover the continental pos- 
sessions of his family in full sovereignty. 
It is, in fact, more glorious for Edward 
himself to suppose that this was his design. 
For in that case, by the peace of Bretigny he 
accomplished all he sought, and the war 
which preceded was, of consequence, erni- 
nently successful; while from the acquisition 
of the French crown he was nearly as remcte 
as ever. As Mr. Crowe points out, Edward 
is not to be blamed because he did not see, 
what it was reserved for a later generation 
to see, that France must ultimately belong 
to Frenchmen : 

‘*It was impossible for an English king of that 
age not to feel how deeply his house and country 
had been wronged by France, and by what injus- 
tice and trickery they had been despoiled. That 
the acquisitions of Philip Augustus and his suc- 
cessors were merely an inevitable development of 
nationality, an irrefragable resumption of their 
own by the French people, was a truth that could 
not yet have dawned upon the conviction of a 
Plantagenet. He knew merely the spoliation and 
the unworthy manner of it, and he was fully war- 
ranted in seeking the recovery of his heritage by 
counter-claim or battle.” 

If this rule of judgment had been more 
commonly adopted by historians, we should 
not have so many misrepresentations of 
kings and statesmen as we have now. 

In the following remarks on the Sicilian 
Vespers, Mr. Crowe shows the eye of an 
historian : 

“This catastrophe, and the causes which pro- 
duced it, have been narrated because in truth they 
are the first events which interested and involved 
all Europe in what might be called a political 
struggle. Previously such hostility prevailed 
between Italy and Germany, England and France, 
whilst all united together to drive the Saracen 
from the Holy Land. But a division of Europe 
into two camps; with kings and courts marshalled 
against each other, had not taken place. France 
and Frenchmen were now embarked in Italian 
policy, and took the place of imperial ascendancy 
there, whilst an altogether new kingdom, that of 
Aragon, took up the Ghibeline or imperial cause 
against France, and commenced a rivalry, which, 
however interrupted, was destined to fill centuries 
of the history of | both countries.” 

Of the difference between France and 
England, Mr. Crowe well writes: 

*‘One great difference between France and 
England was the existence in the former country 
of aprincely aristocracy, placed far too high above 
the provincial baro to form with it one order 
or assembly. A Count of Champagne ora Duke 


of Normandy could not be brought to attend a 
king’s court twice in the year; whilst a decree or 
decision of lesser barons could scarcely be binding, 
except upon each other. Even such minor meet- 
ings seemed to have fallen into disuse; kings, 
like Robert, relying upon ecclesiastical synods. | 
And though a king’s court existed, there was | 
nothin 


eleventh century. 
and minister, not only did a France arise, but in- 
partly adopted from imitation of the 


the country. 
royal court or assembly of the barons of the duchy 
of France, considered as a tribunal before which 
refractory nobles might be summoned. It was 
the court of the lesser peers, which, as the power 
and dominion of the monarchy increased, was 
swelled into a court of great peers or princes, and 
to which such magnates became amenable. The 
remarkable institution of raising the peasantry 
under their curates, and leading them to war, a 
habit scarcely reconcilable with either feudal or 
civic organisation, was another remarkable crea- 
tion. Louis the Fat’s sanction of municipalities 
was equally anomalous. It was not, like Henry the 
First’s charter to London, a recognition of middle 
class and civic rights in his own capital and chief 
towns. This Louis carefully avoided. It was the 
acknowledgment of franchises in towns which be- 
longed to his neighbours and his rivals, and in- 
tended more to injure and diminish the power of 
these than to arouse the civic classes to the sup- 
port of the crown.” 

We have been thus copious in our extracts 
from Mr. Crowe’s volume, because we wished 
to guard ourselves from the possibility 
of doing him injustice by our opening 
remarks. The reader will now be able to 
form a tolerably good opinion for him- 
self of Mr. Crowe’s powers. He is a careful 
and a useful author; and possibly his suc- 
ceeding volumes may entitle him to higher 
praise. But he fully deserves our thanks 
for the earlier part of the present one, which 
forms a compendious digest of a period of 
French history far too confused and uninter- 
esting for the ordinary student to unravel. 
The very names of Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian are fraught with the recollections of 
inextricable dynastic entanglements — of 
countless family branches—and the obscure, 
untraceable rise of the modern European 
states. Through this uninviting maze, Mr. 
Crowe will be a welcome guide. 

We would ask Mr. Crowe, in conclusion, 
whether it would not have been better to 
conclude his first volume with the Peace of 
Bretigny, instead of carrying on the English 
and French wars into the middle of the 
second period? These wars, rather more 
than a century in duration, seem to divide 
themselves naturally into three periods, 
the first extending from the invasion of 
Edward the Third (1338) to the Peace of 
Bretigny in 1360; the second from 1360 to 
1415, during which most of our conquests 
were lost; and the third from 1415, the date 
of Henry the Fifth’s expedition, to about 
1450, when, without any formal peace, all 
attempts against France were tacitly aban- 
doned by this country. 








A History of the Literatwre of Ancient Greece. 
By K. O. Miiller and Dr. Donaldson. In 
Three Volumes. (Parker.) 

Let us first distinctly state what this impor- 
tant work is, and how it is arranged. 

It is a history of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece from first to last. It starts with 





eee 


when the Muse was manifested only in “the 


rude songs of husbandmen, in the simple 
hymns of the early altar service, and of the 
joyous or melancholy incidents of social life. 


| or at best in the epic rhapsodies of the 


wandering minstrel.” And it goes down to 


like a parliament in France, for either | the time when “ Greek books were printed 
judicial or legislative purposes, throughout the | with moveable types, and when those, wit) 


whom the language was still vernacular, hag 


‘‘ With Louis the Fat, and with Suger his friend | even surrendered to the scholars of the 


north and west their last useful labours 


stitutions sprung up in France, partly resuscitated, | of interpreting the works of their fore. 


a 1e Norman | fathers.” This history is digested into three 
ings, partly suggested by the peculiar state of large octavo volumes; but it will be more 
Amongst these institutions was the | 


| to our present purpose to regard it as 
| bipartite, and to divide it into that which 
| is the work of K. O. Miller, and that which 
| is not. 

The work of the late great German scholay 
occupies the first volume, and rather les; 
than one-third part of the second. He he. 
gins with a chapter on the Language, and 
another on the Religion of Ancient Greece, 
regarding these as all-important subjects of 
examination, language and religion being 
“those creations of the human intellec: 
which in general are prior to poetry, and 
which naturally precede poetical compo. 
sition.” His last chapter is on Isocrates, 
the history of Attic prose having been pur- 
sued through a series of statesmen, orators, 
and rhetoricians, from Pericles down to this 
point. It will be at once perceived, not only 
that Miiller stops short of the highest emi- 
nence attained by the Greek intellect in this 
particular branch of its development, but 
that he had gone a few years beyond 
the date of Socrates, without having yet 
touched upon his history. To that great 
practical and speculative teacher he was 
about to retrace his steps, recognising in him 
a new beginning, “not only of Attic train- 
ing, but of human cultivation in general.” 
The salient points in Miiller’s work, so far 
as he brought it down, are too numerous to 
be drawn out in detail : we need only mention, 
as anterior to the able history of the Attic 
Prose- Writers, that of the Homeric Poetry, 
of the Elegiac, Iambic, and multiform Lyric 
Poetry (with an especial reference to the 
Holic School of this last kind), of the early 
philosophers and historians, of the great 
tragedians, and of Aristophanes with the 
old comedy. 

Now, this history was undertaken by the 
author about the year 1835, at the instiga- 
tion and for the “exclusive use” of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The first twenty-two .chapters we:e 
translated into English by r. (now 
Sir) George Cornewall Lewis, who lal 
stage translated “The Dorians” of 

iiller, as well as the great work of Béckh, 
on “The Public Economy (Staatshaushal- 
tung) of Athens ;” and to whom the whole 
credit of Miiller’s engagement as a writer 
for the English public is, in fact, due. In 
the spring of 1839, having received a public 
appointment which engrossed the whole of 
his time, Mr. Lewis transferred his task to 
Mr. (now Dr.) Donaldson, who, accordingly, 
is the translator of the last fourteen chapters. 
The fruit of their joint labours appeared in a 
complete form early in the year 1840, and 
took the rank of an original work, the Ger- 
man text not having at that time been pub- 
lished. Miiller’s death supervened in August 
of the same year; and then it was that the 
idea of completing his work was first sug- 
gested to Dr. Donaldson. The Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge gave him 





the obscure and almost mythical beginnings, 


the commission, and a few pages of the con- 
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tinuation had been published when the 
Society came to an end. He heard no more 
of the work from that time until the summer 
of 1855, when the present publishers, having 
pecome possessed of the copyright, requested 
him to carry out his original undertaking. 
The result is the admirable continuation 
that occupies the remaining two-thirds of 
the second volume, and the whole of the 
third. 

Tn the execution of this task, Dr. Donald- 
son has pretty closely adhered to a list of 
headings to intended chapters, which had 
been left by Miller, and which constituted 
as it were, a “series of essays” for his suc- 
cessor to write upon. This deference to 
Miiller’s intentions, however, has not pre- 
cluded a modification of his posthumous 
suggestions, which is the result of a sound 
and discriminating judgment. 


We now quote the author’s own words 
about his performance; and the position 
which this work occupies, as against that of 
Colonel Mure, is indicated at the close of 
the extract: 


‘The period which is comprised in these narrow 
' limits is more than eighteen centuries; and I 
need hardly say that I do not pretend to give new 
or original information on all parts of this exten- 
sive survey. There are several subjects which I 
have made my own by special study, but an equal 
attention to all the authors would have involved 
the unprofitable labour of a Chalcenterus or Biblio- 
lathas. I have therefore considered it my duty to 
avail myself of recent as well as ancient learning, 
and for this reason I have referred more frequently 
than’ Miiller did to modern authorities. Every 
special obligation has been carefully acknow- 
ledged in the notes. But I have been constantly 
indebted for suggestions, guidance, references, 
and other assistance more or less valuable, to 
the Bibliotheca of Fabricius, to the literary his- 
tories of Scholl, Westermann, and Bernhardy, to 
the philosophical researches of H. Ritter, Hegel, 
and Schleiermacher, to the Fasti of the late 
Mr. Clinton, and to the dictionaries of Drs. A. 
Pauly and W. Smith. It has often been of great 
advantage to me to be able to refer to the learned 
volumes of Dr. Thirlwall and Mr. Grote ; and I 
have much regretted that the latter scholar has 
not yet published his promised discussions on 
Greek philosophy. The greater part of Mr. 
Mure’s valuable work treats of the authors who 
had been previously reviewed by Miiller : and my 
own chapters on Xenophon and the minor his- 
torians were written before I had an opportunity 
of seeing his fifth volume, in which alone he has 
traversed some of the ground surveyed in my 
continuation.” 


Dr. Donaldson has prefixed to the history 
a very interesting notice of the Life and 
Writings of Miller. The following is a brief 
summary of what is there narrated. 

Karl Otfried Miiller (“ Otfried” was as- 
sumed in 1819 as a distinctive literary 
prenomen) was born at Brieg, in Silesia, on 
the 28th of August, 1797. His father, at 
that time a young Lutheran pastor, prepared 
him for the gymnasium of Brieg, and the 
gymnasium, in its turn, for the University 
of Breslau. Here he entered at Laster, 
1814, and studied under Schneider and 
Heindorf, the latter of which names is 
familiar to readers of Niebuhr’s “ Life and 
Letters.” Heindorf was a member of Nie- 
buhr’s coterie at Berlin, and is well known 
by his commentaries on Plato and Horace. 
Among the varied pursuits which Miiller’s 
indefatigable industry led him to undertake 
—philosophy, botany, theology, modern his- 

ry, and oriental languages—classical anti- 
quicy in its widest range and compass still 
held the chief place, and caused him in the 


spring of 1816 to remove to Berlin, which 
stood at that time highest, among the 
Universities of Germany. He resided but a 
year at the Prussian capital, passing as 
Ph. D. at Easter, 1817; but meantime his 
exertions were enormous. In February, 
1817, he tells his brother Edward that he 
“is surrounded by books ; fifteen to twenty 
folios mostly open were lying on chairs, on 


the sofa, on the ground, interniixed with | 9 life of the truest domestic felicity in Gat- 


countless borrowed books, which in spite of 
threatened fines he could not return to the pub- 
lic libraries.” His exercise for the doctor’s 
degree was expanded into the well-known 
“Adgineticorum Liber,” a treatise on the “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Aigina,” dedicated 
to Augustus Béckh, in whose school of 
classical scholarship Miller had finally en- 
listed himself. 

A short interval of tuition at the Breslau 
Magdalenewm occupied the time between 
his degree and his appointment by-Heeren as 
Professor Extraordinariusof ancient literature 
at Gottingen, and as joint director of the 
Philological Seminary in the same place. 
Miiller was rejoiced at getting to this cele- 
brated seat of learning: he calls it, in writing 
to his parents, the “ place of places ” for him ; 
and it became his home for the rest of his 
life. On his leaving Breslau, the Hanoverian 
government allowed him four hundred dol- 
lars to defray the expenses of a stay of eight 
weeks at Dresden, where he had long wished 
to study the remains of ancient art. He 
arrived at Géttingen in the early autumn of 
1819, and was warmly received by Dissen, 
the editor of Pindar, and the other philo- 
logical professors. The “De Tripode Del- 
phico,” and the “Orchomenos und die 
Minyer ” (the first volume of his great work 
on the “Greek races and cities”), appeared 
during 1820. But no book-learning was 
able to damp a normal cheerfulness and live- 
liness, which marked him through life. In 
writing to his sister Gottliebe, he would go 
on rhyming every two or three words to the 
end of the letter : 

“In the same spirit of innocent pleasantry we 
are told how he and his immediate intimates at 
Gottingen acted charades of the most ludicrous 
ingenuity. For example, in representing the 





| 


in 1830, under the title of “The History 
and Antiquities of the Doric Race, by C. O. 
Miller, translated from the German by 
Henry Tufnell, Esq., and George Cornewall 
Lewis, Esq.” Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Having been raised in 1823 to the rank of 
Professor Ordinarius, Miller was enabled in 
the following year to marry the daughter of 
the celebrated jurist Hugo, and commenced 


tingen. His establishment is described as a 
model of elegance and comfort ; and the ar- 
rangements, which had been all suggested 
or superintended by himself, were jokingly 
said by his friends to be in the “ Greco- 
Silesian” style. From this time until 1839 
his life moved smoothly along, marked only 
by the production of his important works, 
a list of which is not here necessary, and 
by the increase of his happy family, until 
five children surrounded the scholar’s genial 
and hospitable table. It was in the summer 
of 1839 that the long-desired opportunity 
presented itself of visiting Greece in person, 
with a view to an ocular inspection of the 
classical remains. He started accompanied 
by an artist and two friends, the artist 
having been provided for him at the expense 
of the government; and having spent three 
months in Italy, they reached Athens early 
in 1840. Here Miiller spent some time, then 
travelled for forty days in the Peloponnesus, 
returned to Athens, and set out on an 
exploring tour in Northern Greece in the 
very hottest season of the year. It was his 
last journey. The exhalations of the Copaic 
fens, and exposure to the sun while copying 
inscriptions at Delphi, brought on a nervous 
bilious fever; and he died at Athens on the 
1st of August. The place of his interment 
is a hill near the Academus, where a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory. 


We pass over the touching account of all 
the blank sorrow which was caused by the 
arrival in Gottingen and in Silesia of the 
wholly unexpected news: and we beg to 
call the reader’s attention to the following 
admirable critical estimate : 


‘*As a classical scholar, we are inclined to 
prefer K. O. Miiller, on the whole, to all the 


word ‘ Iphigenie,’ the tallest of the party would | German philologers of the nineteenth century. 
appear holding his hat over his head to indicate | He had not Niebuhr’s grasp of original combina- 
the capital ‘I,’ with its dot ; another on all fours | tion; he was hardly equal to his teacher Béckh 
would exhibit a ‘ Vieh’ (phi) ; and a third with | in some branches of Greek philosophy, antiquities, 


fantastic gestures would imitate the genie of the 
last syllables. The excitability of Miiller’s tem- 
perament often relieved itself with exclamations, 
and a ludicrous story is told of a mistake occa- 
sioned by his frequent ejaculation, ‘Himmel, O 
Himmel,’ when he was much delighted. A Sile- 
sian lady of his acquaintance invited him to hear 
her daughter’s splendid performance on the piano- 
forte. ‘Himmel, O Himmel!’ cried the enrap- 
tured listener. ‘No,’ interposed the gratified 
parent ; ‘it is not Himmel but Hummel who 
composed that piece.’ ” 


In the summer and autumn of 1822 the 
Hanoverian government again showed its 
judicious liberality by enabling Miiller to 
undertake a journey into Holland, England, 
and France. In Holland he made the ac- 

uaintance of the archzological professor, 

euvens, at Leyden; in England, of Dr. 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Payne 
Knight, and Colonel Leake ; and in Paris, of 
Letronne and Raoul-Rochette. Two years 
later appeared “Die Dorier,’ which was a 
separate title given to two further volumes 
of his “Races and Cities.” This work, 
which exhibits, perhaps, a greater mass of 
well-digested erudition than any other single 





product of German learning, was published 





and paleography ; he was inferior to Hermann in 
Greek verbal criticism ; he was not a comparative 
philologer, like Grimm and Bopp and A. W. 
Schlegel, nor a collector of facts and forms like 
Lobeck. But in all the distinctive characteristics 


| of these eminent men, he approached them more 


nearly than most of his contemporaries, and he 
had some qualifications to which none of them 
attained. In liveliness of fancy, in power of style, 
in elegance of taste, in artistic knowledge, he far 
surpassed most if not all of them. Ancient 
mythology and classical geography were more his 
subjects than those of any German of his time ; 
he will long be the chief authority on ancient art ; 
and he laid the foundations for a new school of 
Latin criticism. He was always ready to recog- 
nise the truth, when discovered by processes with 
which he was less familiar ; and did not, like too 
many of his countrymen, surround himself with 
a wall of national prejudice beyond which he could 
see nothing excellent or admirable. Both for the 
great qualities which he possessed, and for the 
faults which he avoided, we would concede to 
K. O. Miiller the place of honour among these 
who, in the German universities, have promoted 
the study of ancient literature since the com- 
mencement of the present century.” 


It is our intention to continue this notiee 
in a future number, and to examine then 
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more particularly the labours of Dr. Donald- 
son. The remainder of our present space 
shall be devoted to a statement of Miiller’s 
views on a part of the great Homeric 
question. Every scholar knows that, down 
to the year 1795, modern philologers as a 
rule (Vico, who died in 1744, and Bentley 
are exceptions), followed the general voice of 
antiquity in regarding the Iliad and Odyssey 
as the production of the poet called Homer. 
In that year Wolf's Prolegomena appeared, 
and effected a complete revolution. olf’s 
theory, as is also well known, was that a 
series of lays and epical ballads had been 
handed down from early times, and tacked 
together into the Iliad and Odyssey by 
Pisistratus and his literary friends. His 
first and most important argument was, 
that no written copies of the Iliad and 
Odyssey could be shown to have existed 
during the earlier ages to which their com- 
position is referred, and that without writing 
such long and complicated works could 
neither have been composed nor transmitted 
to posterity. 

It became clear at once that Wolf must be 
opposed on one of two grounds; either by 
denying his premises altogether, or by draw- 
ing a different conclusion from them. Some 
ardent enthusiasts on behalf of the personal 
Homer began again to maintain that the 

oems were preserved in writing from the 

eginning. Miller, who was thoroughly 
convinced by the researches of Wolf on this 
point, has given accordingly a complete 
summary of the arguments which contradict 
such an opinion. The facts that we have 
no credible account of written memorials of 
that period ; that any historical data founded 
upon written documents prior to the com- 
mencement of the Olympiads are few and 
worthless ; the variety of existing inscrip- 
tions of an earlier date than the time of 
Solon; the varying form of the teat itself, 
particularly as it appears in the citations of 
ancient authors ; and, lastly, the language of 
the Homeric poems, with the digammate 
peculiarities involved in it as a matter of 
course—all these considerations are clearly 
stated on behalf of the oral tradition of the 
great poems. 


But Miller by no means inferred from 
this the ballad theory as held by Wolf. He 
believed that the Ihad and Odyssey might 
have been composed, handed down, and re- 
cited entire at festivals without the aid of 
writing; although our modern habits of 
loose and desultory reading render it very 
hard for us to appreciate the enthusiastic 
intension of mind which rendered this pos- 
sible. He thus regarded the two great 
Homeric poems as having existed entire 
long before the time of Pisistratus, but as 
having been broken up into short ballad- 
like portions upon the introduction of other 
musical and poetical performances; and 
lastly, he believed that we are indebted to 
the regulator of the contest of the rhapsodists 
at the Panathenza (whether it was Solon or 
Pisistratus), for having compelled the rhap- 
sodists to follow one another in the legiti- 
mate order of the poem, and thus to preserve 
its pristine integrity. Nitzsch, Lange, and 
Welcker also adopted modified anti-Wolfian 


views; Mr. Grote’s ground is, that no por- 
tion of the Iliad, at least, can be shown ever 
t> have been independent of the rest; but 
that, on the other hand, it is not necessary 
to affirm that the whole poem as we now 
read it belonged to the original and pre- 
conceived plar. 





The Limits of Religious Thought Examined 
in Eight Lectures: being the Bampton 
Lectures for the Year MDCCCLVIII. By 
Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D., Reader 
in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at 
Magdalen College. (Murray.) 

In some respects this volume lies beyond 

the range of our criticism. We do not 

generally review sermons, or take any active 
part in religious any more than in political 
discussions. Our work lies away from the 
active strife of parties either in Church or 
State, in the calmer regions of literature, 
science, and art. So far therefore as the 
present volume takes part in the theological 
controversies of the day, by engaging in the 
defence of controverted religious doctrines, it 
lies beyond the scope of our criticism. But 
this is by no means its predominant cha- 
racter. In harmony with the series to which 
they belong, Mr. Mansel’s discourses are 
connected with the theological struggles of 
the time indirectly rather than directly. 
The Bampton Lectures generally have little 
in common with ordinary sermons, or con- 
troversial pamphlets. They appeal directly, 
not to the feelings or the will, but to the in- 
tellect, seeking to inform the mind and con- 
vince the judgment by the detailed exposition 
of some branch of Christian evidence or 

Christian doctrine, rather than to excite 

sectarian passions, or secure party followers. 

Not that they at all exclude direct refer- 

ences to current controversies. On the con- 

trary, it was evidently the design of the 
founder that the lectures should meet as 
they arose the new forms of doubt, difficulty, 
and opposition, by which Christianity from 
time to time might be assailed. But this was 
to be done in a philosophical rather than a 
polemical spirit, in a calm and didactic, rather 
than a rhetorical or declamatory style. The 
majority of the lectures in the series fulfil 
this intention. While often connected with 
existing controversies they look at them on 
their scientific side, in their principles, 
rather than on their practical side, in their 
immediate aims and actual results. This is 
pre-eminently true of the volume before us. 

It deals directly with the most serious 

attacks on revealed religion that have 

recently been made, but is at the same time 

a strictly philosophic treatise, philosophical 

in substance and style, in temper and spirit. 

For calm dignity of tone and scientific 

ability of treatment these lectures may 

indeed fairly rank with the most dis- 
tinguished of the series. Throughout, the 
religious element is subordinated to the 
oes special points of doctrine 
eing referred to only as illustrations of the 
general argument, as particular applications 
of the abstract principles which it is the 
direct object of the lecturer to discuss. 

Mr. Mansel’s lectures are thus entitled to 
notice from their philosophic character, as 
contributions to mental science. But they 
are of special interest as indicating the 
present tendencies of English philosophy 
in general, and of Oxford speculation in 

articular. The practical character of 
nglish philosophy is notorious. This is 

the natural result of our national character 
and position. Being cut off from the rest of 
the world, we have been able to develope 
without let or hindrance that love of 
freedom and passion for active life which are 
the native instincts of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. As the result, we are isolated not only 
in position but in all the nobler and more 
substantial elements of national character. 








We possess a political liberty, a commercig 
rosperity, a strength and unity of corporate 
ife unknown elsewhere. In such a free ang 

vigorous community there is of necessity an 
intimate and vital connection between the 
parts and the whole. The sad spectacle 
so common in many nations of the body 
politic divided against itself, the head 
divorced from the hand, the life of thought 
from the life of action, splendid theories oy 
the one hand and miserable facts on the 
other, is never seen on any great or charac. 
teristic scale here. Something like a balance 
is kept up between the ideal and the real, 
Our greatest thinkers have been generally 
distinguished as men of action. The leaders 
in philosophy have been actively engaged in 
public affairs, leaders in Church or State es 
well. Lord Bacon, whom we justly call the 
father of modern philosophy, spent the best of 
his days amidst his ministerial, parliamentary, 
and judicial duties. His conception 0; 
knowledge as power is significantly English. 
He characteristically regards it as a practical 
force, able to move mind and matter, rature 
and man to its own purposes. Bacon’s 
personal friend and first disciple, Hobhes, 
was the tutor of princes, the companion 
of statesmen, a positive philosopher, a 
practical as well as speculative politician. 
The whole drift of his philosophy is in fat 
practical, ever tending towards life and acticn 
And the daring way in which he carried out 
to its most startling results his one-sided 
appeal to experience in mental and political 
| science, soon brought him into collision with 
| the active forces of his day. Englishmen, 
| unable to realise such a thing as a bamen 
| theory, naturally believed that a system so 
startling in its principles would soon produce 
alarming results. blic indignation was 
excited against the philosopher as an inficel 
and a heretic; his “ Leviathan” was solemnly 
condemned in Parliament; and his whole 
system attacked and denounced on every side. 
The press groaned with the controversy; 
not only bishops took part in it, but “every 
young churchman militant,” as Warburton 
tells us, “ would try his arms in thundering 
on Hobbes’ steel cap.” Locke, the disciple 
of Bacon, and intellectual successor of 
Hobbes, wrote on political and economical, 
as well as mental science, and_ helped 
to secure our civil rights and _ liberties, 
and to establish a sound financial system, 
as well as to promote the study of 
experimental psychology. The practical 
tendency re iar on English philosophy 
by these early thinkers marks its later his- 
tory; what is true in this respect of Hobbes 
and Locke being equally, or rather still more 
true, of Mill and Bentham. 

This general characteristic of English 
philosophy is faithfully reflected at Oxford, 
| its central university seat. Despite its many 
_ shortcomings, Oxford is too closely identified 
| with English thought and life not to share 
| in some ase every phase of its progress. 
| The practical tendency of Oxford thought 
| may be traced in every period of its history, 

even in the barren era of scholastic trifling. 
| The University ever tends to realise its cur- 
| rent convictions, to apply its new-found priv- 
| ciples, to test the value and accuracy of its 
| latest speculations by reducing them to 
| practice. A glance at its recent history will 
| sufficiently illustrate this tendency. Thirty 
| years ago, some of the most active minds in 

'the University took to the study of the 

| Fathers and the schoolmen, and, charmed 

| with the constitution and working of that 

‘early ecclesiastical system, resolutely set 
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themselves to restore the lost ideal of a 
Christian Church, and establish a medi- 
eval Christianity in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The effort soon became 
fruitful enough, shook the Church to its 
centre, convulsed its existing faith and prac- 
tice, and threatened even to destroy its 
unity. The indirect influence of the move- 
ment was equally great. It introduced a 
new style of preaching, a new fashion of 
ecclesiastical garments and furniture, a new 
order of art; while in the directions of lite- 
rature and philosophy its influence was 
equally apparent. Its principles are popu- 
larly illustrated in a series of novels, and 
reflectively applied to theology by Newman 
and Pusey, to ethics and politics by 
Sewel and Gladstone. The reaction against 
Puseyism, both rationalist and positive, 
equally illustrates the same fact. Professor 
Jowett applies Hegelian principles to the 
criticism and interpretation of the Epistles, 
while Mr. Congreve employs the positive 
philosophy as an instrument of social and po- 
litical criticism, denouncing in the interest of 
sociology the Russian War, and calling upon 
us in the name of Auguste Comte to re- 
nounce our Indian Empire. Mr. Mansel 
' represents a third school, marked by a more 
sober style of thinking, which is now making 
some way at Oxford. This intermediate 
school is of home not foreign growth, de- 
riving its inspiration neither from Germany 
nor France, but from the great philosophical 
writers of our own country, and especially 
the greatest of our own time, Sir William 
Hamilton. This school, with consciousness 
as its basis, and a strictly scientific method 
as its instrument, is evidently full of promise, 
and likely to produce important fruit if 
Mr. Mansel’s present work may be taken as 
a fair specimen of its vigour and activity. 
In illustrating the practical character of 
English thought, we have referred only to 
Oxford, but the same tendency may be 
traced at Cambridge also, only here it is 
perhaps less apparent from the fact that the 
University pays comparatively little atten- 
tion to mental, being mainly occupied with 
natural science. Nevertheless, by the great 
law of compensation, which makes the garret 
of the Spitalfields weaver sweet with home- 
grown fiowers, and the precincts of the 
Seven Dials vocal with imprisoned singing 
birds, there exists at. Cambridge, side by side 
with its mathematical science, a mystical 
philosophy essentially Platonic in its origin 
and main characteristics. This small school 
of Platonists is by no means of recent growth, 
having existed for centuries on the bank of 
the Cam. That it is still in a flourishing 
condition Mr. Maurice’s writings are a suf- 
ficient proof. Mr. Maurice and Mr. Mansel 
indeed respectively represent the influence 
which Plato and Aristotle, acting through 
the English Universities, exert on the discus- 
sion of theological questions at the present 
moment. The “Theological Essays” of the 
former exemplify the tendencies of Cam- 
bridge Platonism, while the “ Bampton Lec- 
tures” of the latter illustrate the more logical 
and scientific character which the study of 
Aristotle naturally imparts to the best 
Oxford thinking. 

Mr. Mansel’s whole previous training has 
prepared and qualified him for his present 
work. He commenced his labours for the 
revival of philosophy in Oxford as a branch 
of academic study, at the point through 
Which it still retained a languid hold on the 
University. The only branch of philosophy 
still studied at Oxford was logic, and the 





only manual of logic in use, the compendium | 
of Aldrich. Mr. Mansel accordingly com- | 
menced his efforts by a new edition of 
Aldrich, in which the mistakes of that clever | 
but careless writer were corrected, and the | 
glaring deficiencies of his meagre outline | 
supplied. In his “ Prolegomena Logica,” 
Mr. Mansel showed that he had extended his 
logical studies in the direction of psychology, 
and made the relation between, the two 
sciences an object of careful and diligent 
investigation. His elaborate treatise on 
“Metaphysics” recently contributed to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’ proved that 
he had now surveyed the whole field of 
mental inquiry with something of the 
same care and diligence that he had 
formerly bestowed upon one of its smallest 
parts. And now, like a true son of Alma 
Mater, he proceeds to turn the philosophical 
principles he has arrived at to practical 
account, applying them as tests to some of 
the most serious objections that have recently 
been urged against revealed religion. These 
objections may be summed up under the 
general head of rationalism, as they all pro- 
ceed on the assumption that human reason 
is the absolute test of religious truth. The 
rationalist is one who makes the acceptance 
or rejection of revelation absolutely depen- 
dant on the testimony of eonsciousness, in 
whatever form that testimony may be given, 
whether as a logical inference, as moral judg- 
ment, or a religious intuition. The ration- 
alists are represented in England by such 
writers as Professor Newman, in America 
by Mr. Theodore Parker, in Germany by 
Strauss and a host of others. Mr. Mansel 
endeavours to show, on philosophic grounds, 
that the hostile criticism of these writers is 
radically incompetent, that in making reason 
the absolute test of revelation they ignore 
the fundamental conditions of the mind’s 
activity, overstep the limits of all thought, 
and therefore of religious thought as a pa- 
ticular manifestation of thought in general. 

In his attempt to accomplish this object 
Mr. Mansel has derived his general plan 
from Bishop Butler, and his philosophic in- 
struments partly from Kant, but chiefly from 
Sir William Hamilton. The plan is an ex- 
tension of the analogy traced by Butler 
between the course of nature and providence, 
to theconstitution and processes of the human 
mind. Just as Butler undertakes to show 
that the same or similar difficulties occur in 
the constitution and course of nature that 
are found in the scheme of revealed religion, 
so Mr. Mansel attempts to prove that the 
difficulties which emerge in theology, and 
which the rationalist pronounces fatal to its 
higher claims, emerge also in philosophy— 
are common, indeed, both to secular and 
sacred thought. The proof of this, offered 
in the lectures, is an expansion and detailed 
application of Sir William Hamilton’s law or 
philosophy of the conditioned. The one 
principle running through the whole argu- 
ment, on which, therefore, all its parts more 
or less depend, is the absolute relativity of 
the human knowledge, the essential inability 
of the human mind to realise in thought the 
absolute, the infinite, in a word the uncon- 
ditioned. This principle has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by Sir William Hamilton, and 
Mr. Mansel’s volume may be accepted as 
the first application of the higher philosoph 
elaborated by that illustrious thinker, whic 
is destined to work yet more widely and 
beneficially on the development of English 
thought. 





Mr. Mansel’s is the first attempt we know 


of, to deal with the various schools of modern 
rationalists as a whole, and refute their fun- 
damental arguments on purely philosophic 
grounds. Whether wholly successful or 
not, the attempt is sufficiently interesting to 
merit notice, and we proceed, therefore, to 
give a more detailed outline of the argument 
contained in his lectures. It ought to be 
stated at the outset, that Mr. Mansel’s 
olemic is not confined to the rationalists. 
€ opposes equally the dogmatic theologians 
who attempt to reduce the facts and 
doctrines of Scripture to a consistent whole 
by supplying what is wanting, and exvlain- 
ing what the Bible has left obscure. Both 
in Mr. Mansel’s view equally fall into error 
from mistaking the true scope and province 
ofreason. The theological dogmatist assumes 
that the office of reason is to explain and 
defend revelation. He deals with the 
Scriptures just as the philosophical dog- 
matists of old dealt with experience. The 
latter undertook to explain the phenomena 
of observation by rational conceptions and 
demonstrations, and the systematic theo- 
logian regards the Scriptures as furnishing 
the raw materials which reason has to 
elaborate into a scientific system. Theo- 
logical dogmatism is thus an application of 
reason to the support and defence of prc- 
existing statements of revelation. Ra- 
tionalism on the other hand, so far as it 
deals with Scripture at all, deals with it as a 
thing to be adapted to the independent 
conclusions of reason, and to be rejected 
where that adaptation cannot conveniently be 
made. Now the Scriptures furnish us with 
no complete system of scientific theology. 
If such a system is to exist at all, it must be 
the work of human ingenuity. And it is in 
attempting this problem that dogmatism 
and rationalism exhibit their most striking 
contrasts. The one builds up a complete 
scheme of doctrine out of the un-systematic 
materials of Scripture. The other equally 
strives after the same end—unity and com- 
pleteness—but by different means, by paring 
down excrescences, and rejecting everything 
which does not harmonise with its pre-con- 
ceived theory of what a revelation ought to be. 
Both systems are the products of thought or 
reason operating in different ways on the same 
materials. The opposition between them 
therefore is not that between reason and faith, 
but rather between the critical and creative 
activity of reason alone. Both equally attempt 
to remove the boundary between the compre-- 
hensible and the incomprehensible, and pro- 
duce a perfect coincidence between what we 
believe and what we think. But the one~ 
reasons as an advocate to prove and establish: 
and thus bring reason into harmony with 
revelation ; the other as a critic to disprove 
and bring revelation down to reason. Each 
alike neglects the preliminary inquiry: 
“ Are there no definite limits to the exercise 
of reason when employed either for advocacy 
or criticism?” The danger arising from 
this neglect is almost equally great in either 
direction. The dogmatist endangers reli- 
gious truth by confounding what is divine 
and infallible with what is human and doubt- 
ful. The rationalist tends to destroy re- 
vealed religion by obliterating all distinction 
between the human and the divine. The 
practical question therefore comes to be: 
“What limits can we find to determine the 
legitimate provinces of these two opposite 
methods of religious thought, each of which 
leads to errors so fatal, yet each of which in 
its utmost error is but a truth abused.” We 


cannot answer this question by the mere 
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contemplation of the objects on which-re- 
ligious thought is exercised. We can ade- 
quately criticise only what we know as a 
whole. But the objects of natural religion 
are known to us only through the ideas we 
form of them, and these ideas are but a part 
of consciousness. We must therefore look 
to their origin and import in relation to 
mind, of which they form a part. Revealed 
religion again is not a direct object of criti- 
cism, because it is only part ofa larger scheme 
imperfectly comprehended, and thus implies 
an accommodation to the mental constitution 
of its human receiver. 
imow that constitution before we can pro- 
nounce how far the accommodation extends. 
The human mind being thus the point 


from which all religious systems start, and | 
to which all return, furnishes a common | 
ground on which to examine the principles | 
We thus arrive at | 


and pretensions of all. 
the conclusion that “the primary and proper 
object of criticism is not religion natural or 
revealed, but the human mind in its relation 
to religion.” The long-standing controversy 
between the dogmatist and rationalist must 
be determined by a critical examination of 
the mental laws and processes by means of 
which both elaborate and accept their oppo- 
site systems. Philosophy may thus become 
an indirect guide to religious truth by point- 
ing out the limits of our faculties and con- 
ditions of their exercise. Such an examina- 
tion of the limits of religious thought is an 
indispensable preliminary to all religious 
philosophy. But the limits of religious 
thought being only a special manifestation of 
the limits of thought in general, the phi- 
losophy of religion must be subject to the 
conditions of philosophy in general. On 
this point Mr. Mansel speaks as follows : 

“If Revelation is a communication from an 
infinite to a finite intelligence, the conditions of a 
criticism of Revelation on philosophical grounds 
must be identical with those wisieh are required 
for constructing a philosophy of the Infinite. For 
Revelation can make known the Infinite Being 
only in one of two ways; by presenting Him as 
He is, or by representing Him under symbols more 
or less adequate. A presentative Revelation im- 
plies faculties in man which can receive the pre- 
sentation ; and such faculties will also furnish the 
conditions of constructing a philosophical theory 
of the object presented. If, on the other hand, 
Revelation is merely representative, the accuracy 
of the representation can only be ascertained by a 
knowledge of the object represented; and this 
again implies the possibility of a philosophy of the 
Infinite. Whatever impediments therefore exist to 
prevent the formation of such a philosophy, the 
same impediments must likewise prevent the ac- 
complishment of a complete criticism of Revelation. 
Whatever difficulties or contradictions are in- 
volved in the philosophical idea of the Infinite, 
the same, or similar ones, must naturally be 
expected in the corresponding ideas which Reve- 
lation either exhibits or implies. And if an 
examination of the problems of philosophy and 
the conditions of their solution should compel us 
to admit the existence of principles and modes 
of thought which must be accepted as true in 
practice, though they cannot be explained in 
theory, the same practical acceptance may be 
claimed, on philosophical grounds, on behalf of 
the corresponding doctrine of Revelation. 

“Tf it can be shown that the limits of religious 
and philosophical thought are the same; that 
corresponding difficulties occur in both, and, from 
the nature of the case, must occur, the chief foun- | 
dation of religious rationalism is cut away from | 
under it. The analogy, which Bishop Butler has | 
pointed out, between religion and the consti- | 
tution and course of nature, may be in some | 
degree extended to the constitution and process | 
ef the human mind. The representation of God | 


We must therefore | 





| which Scripture presents to us may be shown to 
be analogous to those which the laws of our 
minds require us to form ; and therefore, such as 
may naturally be supposed to have emanated 
from the same author. Such an inquiry occu- 
pies indeed but a subordinate place among 
| the direct evidences of Christianity; nor is 
it intended to usurp the place of those evi- 
dences. But indirectly it may have its use in 
furnishing an answer to a class of objections which 
were very popular a few years ago, and are not 
yet entirely extinguished. Even df it does not 
contribute materially to strengthen the position 
occupied by the defenders of Christianity, it may 
serve to expose the weakness of assailants. 
| Human reason may, in some respects, be weak as 
| a supporter of religion ; but it is at least strong 
| enough to repel an attack founded on the negation 
of reason.” 

Having sketched his plan, and laid down 
his principles of criticism, Mr. Mansel pro- 
ceeds in the following lectures to develop the 
| one and apply the other. In the second 
| lecture he inquires whether a philosophy of 
religion is possible. Such a philosophy may 
be attempted from two opposite points of 
view. “ It may be conceived as a philosophy 
of the object of religion, that is to say, as a 
scientific exposition of the nature of God; or 
as a philosophy of the subject of religion, 
that is to say, as a scientific inquiry into the 
constitution of the human mind, so far as it 
receives and deals with religious ideas.” 
The first or objective method is impossible, 
because it postulates a knowledge of the 
absolute and the infinite, which is radically 
inaccessible to man. The second or subjec- 
tive method is impossible, because it contra- 
dicts the conditions of consciousness in 
general. Having discussed these conditions 
in the third lecture, Mr. Mansel investigates 
in the fourth the nature of religious con- 
sciousness in particular. He shows that the 
religious intuitions,—the feeling of depend- 
ence,and the senseof moral obligation,—being 
subject to the general laws of the mind’s 
activity, can afford no direct knowledge of 
the absolute or the infinite. In the fifth, he 
develops the distinction between speculative 
and regulative truth, pointing out that the 
higher principles, both of philosophy and 
religion, are regulative rather than specula- 
tive. In the sixth, he illustrates the two 
elements of religious ideas, their matter and 
form, and endeavours to show that the main 
objections suggested by rationalists belong 
to the formal side, and are thus common 
to all human thinking, philosophical as well 
as religious. He reviews and applies these 
objections in relation to other doctrines, 
besides those of revelation; showing, for 
example, that the objections urged against 
the doctrines of the Trinity apply equally to 
any representation of divine nature; and 
that the difficulties in the way of conceiving 
the two natures in Christ belong equally to 
any union of the finite and infinite. In the 
seventh lecture, this philosophic parallel is 
extended from the speculative to the moral 
objections that have been urged against 
various points of Christian doctrine. In the 
eighth and last, the practical result of the 
whole argument is summed up, that since it 
is impossible to institute any @ priori criti- 
cism of revelation, and since internal evidence 
is not decisive, stress must be laid on the 
external evidences of Christianity in connec- 





| tion with the internal. The criterion of 


religious truth is thus to be looked for in 
the general result of many and various 
evidences, the true office of reason being to 
estimate the value of this united testimony. 
On coming to the end, we cannot but feel 





that the value of Mr. Mansel’s polemic, 
far as it is successful, is negative rather than 
positive. While replying to a certain class 
of speculative objections against revealed 
truth, he has done little to remove the moral 
doubts that perplex sincere and earnest 
minds, or to commend Christian truth in its 
integrity to large-hearted and profound 
thinkers. It may be said that this was not 
his object, nor is it directly at least. Still it 
might have been done to a much greater 
extent, even on the ground occupied by the 
lecturer. But Mr. Mansel has too little 
sympathy with the moral and intellectual 
position of his opponents to give them any 
real help, or even to do them full justice. Itis 
true he never intentionally misrepresents 
them, but evidently strives throughout to 
treat them with a courtesy and respect be. 
coming the subject of the lectures, and tie 
place in which they were delivered. But 
beneath the superficial politeness of his re. 
ferences to hostile thinkers, there rung an 
under-current of contempt which, when he 
is no longer dealing with individuals, more 
than once breaks forth into open scorn and 
denunciation. This is allowable enough ina 
mere display of intellectual gladiatorship, 
but it is scarcely adapted to help perplexed 
minds in their earnest search for higher 
religious truth. Even in the way of argu. 
ment, however, the lectures appear to us 
hardly successful as a whole. What is 
gained intellectually is lost morally. On the 
speculative side, so far as it proceeds on the 
relativity of human knowledge, Mr. Mansel’s 
argument is triumphant; but on the moral 
side it is weak and inconclusive. By deny- 
ing the absolute value of moral distinctions, 
and thus diminishing the force of its internal 
evidences, Mr. Mansel has weakened the cause 
he undertakes to defend, and exposed it to 
new attacks as serious as those to which he 
has effectually replied. This weaker ecle- 
ment, however, occupies but a small place 
in the volume, and the greater part of what 
he has attempted is well done. The exposi- 
tions and illustrations contained in the first 
five lectures are indeed a valuable contribu- 
tion towards a philosophic determination of 
the limits and conditions not only of religious 
thought, but of thought in general. 








Tents and Tent-life, from the Harliest Ages 
to the Present Time. By Godfrey Rhodes, 
Captain of Her Majesty’s 94th Regiment. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

AutuouGH this work is from the pen of a 

military man, who appears to have made the 

subject of tents, camps, modes of encamp- 
ment, castrametation, and all the other 
different branches of military science as re- 
gards the lodging of troops on the march 
or in the field, the especial object of his 
military studies, yet the book is far from 
being addressed to military readers alone. 
The author certainly has invented and 
patented a new method for constructing 
military tents, of which he gives us a very 
elaborate and, we may say, as far as common 
sense without any pretence to military 
science enables us to judge, a very satisfac- 
tory explanation. In his book he illustrates 
his descriptions with clear and easily intelli- 
gible designs, plans, elevations, and minute 
as sal of his simple machinery, thereby 
making his whole project lucid to any com- 
mon capacity. He gives at the same time 
notices of modern practice in various coun- 
tries as regards the construction of tents for 
armies, their elevation, and their means of 
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transport ; he justifies his remarks and the 
result of his studies by a military apprecia- 
tion of the present camp at Chalons ; and he 
devotes several pages to a professional essay 
upon the various methods of “ Encamping 
an Army in Ancient and Modern Times,” 
followed by a little treatise upon the method 
of “Selecting Encamping Grounds in a Sani- 
tary Point of View.” But still the book is 
as much intended for the general reader as 
the professional student. It is by no means 
exclusively military. 

The author treats not only of “Tents” in 
particular, but of “'Tent-Life” all over the 
world and from the earliest times, and thus 
contrives to give a sufficiently interesting 
historical and geographical account of those 
who have dwelled or still dwell in tents, and 
how they dwelled or dwell in them. His 
spécialite of subject offers him in this respect 
a tolerably wide canvas, which he fills with a 
number of interesting sketches. His in- 
formation upon tent-life in every part of the 
habitable globe is culled from a variety of 
sources; and a vast amount of research, 
reading, and study has evidently been be- 
stowed upon the subject. The compilation 
of the extracts from various books of history 





‘ and travel is carefully made; and the author’s 


own more direct portion of the work is 
written in a straightforward, succinct, and 
simple manner, which would do no discredit 
to the pen of that gone-by type of military 
lainness, distinctness, and good sense, the 
Dake of Wellington. He pretends to no 
style. Heaffects no fine writing. He states 
curtly and simply all that he has to state. 

Very useful, in the way of information at 
the outset, is the author’s chronological 
table of the history of tent-life, from the 
days of Jabal, “the father of such as dwell 
in tents,’ 4000 3B.c., along a whole line of 
tents, among the most remarkable of which 
are the biblical tents of the patriarchs, the 
Sacred Tent in which the Tabernacle was 
placed, the Greek tents as described by 
Homer (about 1000 B.c.), the Assyrian tents 
as shown on the sculptured monuments of 
Nineveh, the tents of Darius and Alexander, 
the Roman tents of the time of Julius Cxsar, 
the English tents of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as described by Froissart 
and Strutt, and the Chinese military tents 
of the eighteenth century, down to the tents 
of the nomade Arab tribes of the present 
day, and the French, English, Austrian, 
Swedish, and Turkish tents now in use for 
nilitary purposes. 

One circumstance that can scarcely fail to 
strike the reader in perusing this account 
of one of the prominent features of our 
mundane history, is the fact that, amidst 
all the changes of an ever-changing world, 
80 few alterations have been made during the 
many long centuries before and after Christ 
in the primitive habitations of humanity. 
The tent of the Eastern wandering tribes is 
the tent of Lot, of Abraham, and of Jacob. 
The Eastern and African traveller must, 
whether he will or no, become a student of 
biblical history in every observation of 
nomade life he gathers. The painter has 
but to raise his eyes to see before him the 
habitation of the Patriarch of old, and to find 
his biblical picture subject naturally grouped 
and ready for the canvas, at the present 
day. As tent-life was many centuries before 
the Christian Era, so tent-life remains, with 
searcely any modification, in the East. The 
same may probably be said of all the less 
civilised tribes of men all over the face of 
the globe. 





But in the construction of the tent itself, 
a very notable distinction may be ob- 
served between the inhabitants of various 
climates. This distinction does not appear 
to be adverted to by the author, but it strikes 
us as a general rule in tent construction. 
The natural instinct of the oriental wanderer 
would be to seek a shelter from the heat of 
the sun’s rays: his primitive thought would 
be to hang an extended covering from branch 
to branch to protect himself by’ artificial 
shade. Thus we-find that the most ancient 
Arab tents are constructed in an oblong 
fashion. The cloth, which forms the flat 
roof, is stretched upon several poles stuck 
into the ground; and the side-cloths that 
hang around the quadrilateral temporary 
habitation seem but secondary accessories to 
the main shelter. The natural instincts of 
the dweller in the north, on the contrary, 
would teach him to invent a place of refuge 
from cold and inclemency: and with him 
we see that the primitive thought consists in 
erecting one central pole and hanging from 
the top of that a covering, which he can 
spread out to afford himself room, and fasten 
tightly by the most natural methods to the 
ground to exclude the cold. This form we 
find to the present day among the dwellers 
in tents who feel the cold blasts of winter, 
except indeed in the case of those who, in 
latitudes still more cold, find it necessary to 
burrow their habitations some feet beneath 
the surface of the earth. With them the 
low covering takes more the form of a 
common sloping roof. Thus also the natural 
form of the original tents in this country was 
conical—that of the tent supported by the 
central pole and lapping closely around. 
The earlier Anglo-Saxon tents, however 
much ornamented and increased by various 
accessories, still bear this shape, although 
much diversified in the progress of time: 
and even when we read of flanking towers, 
and galleries, and windows, as appertaining 
to the tents of great men, on the battle- 
field in after times, still the main tent- 
architectural idea seems always to have 
started from this original instinct. The 
English military tent of the eighteenth 
century still bore the conical form, supported 
by the central pole. The Swedish military 
tent bears it to this day. Indeed we find 
this original principle recognised in the 
remark of our author, that one of the great 
difficulties with which the English Govern- 
ment has to contend in providing tents for 
the British soldiery, consists in the fact that 
no tent constructed for one climate is avail- 
able in another of the many countries 
occupied by English troops. 

Perhaps we may be carrying this theory 
too far by remarking that, in the primitive 
forms of tents constructed by the dwellers in 
more temperate climates, neither so much 
scorched by the sun nor so much exposed to 
cold, we find a tendency to modify and 
confound together the two natural principles. 
The conical covering and the flat roof are 
both absent here. Something between the 
system of the single central pole and that 
of poles at the four corners is adopted. 
Two poles support a long transverse pole; 
and the covering flung over the latter is 
stretched out on either side to the ground. 
In this tent more protection is found from 
occasional inclemency than in the flat 
Eastern tent; although the closely wrapping 
and more stifling defence of the more 
northern peoples is not deemed necessary. 
Of this species appear to have been the 
tents of the Romans, as represented upon 





the column of Antoninus. Similar in form 
were our English tents on the fields of 
Crecy and Agincourt. The Chinese tents of 
two centuries ago were of the same descrip- 
tion, and the modern French tente d’abri is 
constructed upon the same principle. We 
will not, however, insist upon a theory, 
which is not advocated by our author, and 
which may appear more fanciful than real. 

After all, the greatest distinction between 
the tents of different tribes and peoples is to 
be found in the different materials used for 
covering their temporary habitations. We 
are told by our author of a great variety. 
At his very commencement (p. 6) he gives 
us a specimen of his care and research in 
treating this subject. Our biblical transla- 
tion in the passage relating to the instruc- 
tions delivered by the great law-giver to the 
Israelites for the setting up of the tabernacle 
or sacred tent has the following. “And 
thou shalt make a covering for the tent of 
rams’ skins dyed red and a covering above 
of badgers’ skins.” “The Hebrew tahash 
has been here rendered ‘ badger,’” says our 
author, “which is an animal that does not 
inhabit Arabia.” It is meant, he surmises, 
to describe an animal whose skin will resist 
wet; and, as he has the evidence of Niebuhr 
that there is a fish in the Red Sea somewhat 
like the English porpoise, or sea-hog, called 
by the Arabian .merchants dahash, the skin 
of which is used for bucklers, and is musket 
proof, and mentioned by other authors as 
used for covering tents, he arrives at the 
conclusion that the word “ badger” is a mis- 
translation, and that the tahash is no other 
than the fish in question. Our author then 
launches us at once into the fashion of fish- 
skin coverings. In his various descriptions 
of tent coverings in different countries 
throughout the work, he enumerates the 
camel’s hair cloths and goat skin tissues used 
in the East, and so excellently calculated to 
keep off wet as well as to exclude the sun’s 
rays; the reindeer skins and walrus hides, 
employed by the pastoral Siberian tribes on 
the one hand, and the fishing tribes of the 
same country on the other; the birch bark 
coverings and rude felt manufactures of 
some of the wandering Tartars, and the fish- 
skins sewed together of others (the latter, it 
would seem, a precarious material); the 
chuco-leaf thatch of the Malays; the palm- 
mats of the interior Africans; the cloth 
spun and twisted by the Berber women from 
the fibres of a root called lift-adwm, and 
woven sufficiently close to keep off rain ; 
the matted roofs of the Hottentots, formed 
of reeds and sword-grass ; the bark and turf 
thatch of the American Indians ; the buffalo- 
skins of the Dacota tribe, who have a super- 
stition’ against deer-skins as unlucky to the. 
tent-dwellers ; the peculiar thatch of the 
South American Indians, formed of leaves 
of the vijao-plant, “membranous and silky, 
and covered with farinaceous substance, 
which serves as a varnish, and enables them 
to resist the rain for a long time,” and put 
together by the hooks fashioned out of the 
foot-stalks; the sail-cloth of the modern 
Laplanders, and even the sheltering ice- 
blocks of the Esquimaux (each after their 
climate and the facilities afforded them by 
nature), to say nothing of the brilliantly- 
coloured cloths, embroidered velvets, and 
gold-starred satins which have decked the 
tents of kings, and chiefs, and conquerors in 
Europe and Asia from the period of the 
middle ages down to the present day in the 
more gorgeous East. 

To the more directly military portion of 
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this work we have already adverted. Of the 
principal tents in modern use in the French 
a:my the author gives us an ample account 
froin personal inspection during the present 
year; and he particularly mentions the tente 
a@ muraille, which “will undergo a trial this 
year at the camp of Chilons, and, as far as 
can be judged, from its superiority in shape, 
build, and strength, and plan of ventilation, 
will be found superior to the others.” 
During his sojourn at Vienna also, in the 
month of April of this year, he had oppor- 
tunities afforded him “for a minute exami- 
nation of the Austrian military tents, old 
and new ;” and of these also he gives a de- 
tailed military account. The English tents 
also in present use have of course ample 
exposition ; and among them “ Edgington’s 
improved military tent” is particularly 
mentioned. For minute explanations of 
the author’s own tent, his modes of fixing, 
striking, and packing, his especial claims for 
his invention, as well as for his essay on 
sanitary positions for encampment, in which 
he principally refutes the theory that open 
grounds and the avoidance of streams are 
necessary for the health of troops, we must 
refer to the work itself. We are glad to add 
also that, in quoting the authority of Baron 
Larray, he mentions “the danger of con- 
gestion caused by the tightness of the 
collar.” 


In a military point of view the work 
seems to us a useful manual in the hands of 
the military student, in this important 
branch of military science, at the same time 
that it affords ample information on the 
subject to the general reader. 





A History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. Thomas Lathbury. (J. H. & 
J. Parker.) 


* My wish,” says Mr. Lathbury, in his clear 
and satisfactory preface, “is to state facts, 
not to support a particular theory.” This 
is a wholesome principle to go upon in 
writing the history of the Common Prayer, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the present 
historian has faithfully adhered to it. He 
has lifted his voice against the habit, so 
common nowadays among clergy and laity 
alike, of pronouncing hastily, and all the 
more dogmatically through the fault of their 
haste, on important Church questions: and 
of pronouncing in this way, not only without 
any knowledge of early Liturgies and the 
practices of the primitive Church, but often 
with the merest apology for an acquaintance 
with our ecclesiastical history. Instead of 
rash assertion, however, and an indiscrimi- 
nate support of some favourite theory, we 
have in Mr. Lathbury’s volume, a bona fide 
historical composition. The materials for 
it are not derived only from the usual 
sources; but from a large mass of con- 
temporary, and in many cases not common, 
ublications. Many of them have not 
itherto been employed in these inquiries, 
numerous as the writers have been, and 
important as is the light reflected by the 
documents in question on the subjects of 
which this volume treats. 

This is considerably more than what 
Procter undertook to do in his valuable 
Contribution to the series of “Theological 
Manuals ;” Strype, Nicholls, and Comber 
among the older works, and Cardwell, 
Palmer, Maskell, Clay, with Lathbury him- 
self, among those of more recent date, are 


his “ History of the Convocation,” the second 
edition of which (1853) is very frequently 
referred to by Procter. And he has now 
brought forward a still richer contribution 
from his antiquarian storehouse. 


The great features of this history, as com- 
pared with others that have had the Prayer- 
book for their subject, are these: an attempt 
to ascertain how the Rubrics and Canons 
have been understood and observed from the 
Reformation to the accession of George III. ; 
and an account of the state of religion and 
religious parties in England from 1640 to 
1660, that is to say, during the period of the 
civil wars. With regard to the first of these 
topics, the author’s view is this:—There does 
actually exist, for good or for evil, a body of 
rubrics and canons by which the clergy are 
supposed to be governed. ‘True enough 
that many clergymen appear to be perfectly 
indifferent to the rules of their own church; 
and uphold the importance of adhering to 
her doctrines, not only as superior to con- 
formity with her discipline and ceremonies, 
but to the serious detriment of such con- 
formity. But it is not less true that these 
gentlemen did at their ordination declare 
their assent and consent to all things con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
did pledge themselves to conformity with 
the rubrics and canons. The natural in- 
ference is, that no man calling himself a 
Churchman should be indifferent about ascer- 
taining the real intentions with which these 
documents were framed; or, which is the same 
thing, to an examination into the way in 
which they have been observed and under- 
stood, both by Conformists and Noncon- 
formists, from the Reformation down to the 
accession of George III. We have underlined 
the above words, for they involve one con- 
sideration which has been of very great 
weight with Mr. Lathbury; and most justly 
so, inasmuch as it simplifies the whole matter 
at issue to find that, while the Noncon- 
formists so strenuously demanded an altera- 
tion of the rites and ceremonies enjoined, 
they never once objected to the interpre- 
tation on which the injunction rested, but, on 
the contrary, admitted that it was correct. 


Mr. Lathbury has “sedulously laboured 
to defend our Reformers against both 
Romish and Puritan adversaries.” The 
following passage embodies a “labour” of 
this sort, containing a most able statement 
of the merits of the Prayer-book: 


‘*From the preceding evidence it will be clear 
that the Book of Common Prayer was not com- 
piled in haste, though such a charge is not unfre- 
quently made by persons who are ignorant of the 
particulars, which have been minutely detailed in 
the preceding chapter. Neither were its framers 
unversed in Church history, or unacquainted with 
the Liturgies of the primitive ages, or superficial 
in their knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. They 
were men of more knowledge, piety, and zeal than 
usual; and some of them sealed the truth in 
their blood, and testified in favour of the doctrines 
embodied in the Book of Common Prayer even in 
the flames. Though the ignorance of later times 
has led many to depreciate our Prayer-book, the 
Reformers were ready to sacrifice their lives in its 
defence ; a fact which its revilers would do well 
to remember. It was no hasty performance of 
unlearned men: more than two years were occu- 
pied in its preparation. From the commencement 
of the reign it was the intention of the Council to 
effect a full and complete reformation, both in 
doctrines and in ceremonies. But the Reformers 
well knew the importance of the work. They 





the chief authors whose labours he epitomised. 


—Ses 


The reputation of Lathbury for sound and | prejudicial to the cause of truth : hence it was 
sufficient learning was amply established by | 


that the indiscrect zeal of some was repressed 
and that preaching was prohibited. The unyea. 
ried labours of the Reformers—their unbiassed 
judgment, so evident from their proceedings— 
may be pleaded in favour of the Book of Common 
Prayer against those charges which are sometimes 
alleged by persons who, in learning, in wisdom 
in zeal, and in devotion to God’s cause, are not to 
be compared with those great men by whom oy, 

ublic Liturgy was compiled from the Holy 

riptures and from the primitive offices. To the 
modern advocates of revision and alterations jt js 
sufficient to reply, that the large majority of 
Churchmen are content with the book as it now 
stands, regarding it as a legacy from our venerable 
Reformers.” 

That valuable portion of this history 
which treats especially of religion and relj. 
gious parties between 1640 and 1660 begins 
with the ninth chapter. The battle was 
now (from 1640) no longer against images 
only, and “loud-sonunding organs, sweet. 
chaunting choristers, deanes and sub-deanes, 
copes and palls, crucifixes, and praying to 
the east;”’ nothing less would henceforth 
satisfy the enemies of the Church of England 
but her destruction as the established church 
of the land. The author has a great deal to 
say of Archbishop Williams, whom he con- 
siders to have been a loyal churchman, 
notwithstanding his apparent wavering at 
the commencement of the Long Parliament, 
One most remarkable instance is adduced of 
his energy and determination in a good 
cause. We are told by Heylin that the 
Spaniards, informed by “their priests and 
Jesuits,” believed the English in casting off 
the Pope to have cast off all religion as well. 
Williams was determined to combat this 
misconception. At his own cost he pro- 
cured a translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer to be published in French and 
Spanish. And, to accomplish his object 
more completely, he even studied the 
Spanish language ; becoming, in the space 
of ten weeks, not only able to read works in 
that tongue, but to converse with the 
Spanish ambassadors. Mr. Lathbury’s view 
of Laud and Williams is worthy of a man 
who has so emphatically disclaimed all 
kinds of partisanship. “ Laud had no wish 
to promote popery, nor had Williams any 
desire to introduce presbytery.” We quote 
his final notice of Willians almost entire: 


‘¢ Williams’s affection for the Church of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding his compliances, in the 
early period of the Long Parliament, with Presby- 
terian tendencies, was proved in his declining 
days. He was ‘a punctual observer of the ancient 
Church orders, whereof he was a governor, anda 
great decliner of innovations, holding to it that 
what was long in use, if it were not best, it was 
fittest for the people.’ After the commencement 
of the war he lived in retirement in Wales ; and 
the reports circulated of his concurrence with the 
Parliament were destitute of any foundation. On 
the contrary, no man was more afflicted by the 
death of the king. He survived his Majesty 
rather more than two years, and was accustomed 
until his death to rise at midnight for prayer. 
He ‘kneeled on his bare knees, and prayed ear- 
nestly and strongly one quarter of an hour before 
he went to his rest again. The matter of his 
prayer was principally this : “Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly, and put an end to these days of sin 
and misery.” So much I learnt from himself, and 
so report it.’ After that sad event he seldom in- 

uired for news, ‘except that sometimes he would 
lift up his head and a what became of the king’s 


tryers, Baanah and Rechab, especially Cromwell 
and Bradshaw, looking for some remarkable judg: 
ment from God to come down upon them.’ In 
his last sickness he was attended by the nearest 





were well aware that constant changes would be 


Echard says, ‘ Notwithstanding the 
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world’s opinions of his principles, he continued so 
exact and strict to the rules of the Church of 
England, that in his last sickness wanting a regu- 
lar Presbyter to give him the Sacrament, absolu- 
tion, &c., he purposely ordained an honest and 
pious servant of his own to administer to him in 
those holy offices.’ It is gratifying to know that 
Laud and Williams were reconciled.” 

The reader who has had some experience 
in popular histories of the times of the Civil 
Wars will know how to appreciate passages 
like these, full of information, free from pre- 
judice. But it is almost impossible, in the 
short space of a review like the present, to 
give any adequate notion of this volume, in 
regard to the really massive learning which 
substantiates a candid estimate of the kind, 
and greatly increases its value. Out of a 
multitude that enrich the notes, the following 
more or less quaint and rare books may be 
selected—“ The Decoy Duck,” “Coal from 
the Altar,’ “God in the Mount,” “ Beaten 
Gil,” “ Heavenly Banquet,” “'The Discovery 
of the Knot in the Dragon’s Tail!” And 
curiosities of Puritan language and manners 
abound. Strype extracts from Lightfoot’s 
papers an instance of enthusiasm in a sol- 
dier who greatly despised the Common 

- Prayer, but chiefly the Catechism. He used, 
accordingly, to go about saying, “ Who made 
you? My Lord of Essex. Who ordained 
you? Sir William Waller. Who sanctified 


and preserved you? My Lord of Warwick.” | 


Prynne, who could not bear the custom of 
standing up whenever Gloria Patri was said, 
calls it “ a most disorderly, unnecessary prac- 
tice, wherein men stand up and squat down 
sodainly again, as if they were frightened 
out of their sleep.” In the “Doctrine of 
Schism” a man is mentioned as having been 
questioned, and having made answer thus: 
“* What church are you of?’—‘I am of Mr. 
Barber’s church.’—‘ Mr. Barber’s church, a 
church I have not heard of before. Pray 
how many members have you?’—‘ Truly,’ 
said he, very gravely, ‘we have none yet; 
but we hope we shall have more.’” There 
is a certain realistic fervour in the following 
prayer, quoted from Allington :—‘O Lord, 
get up upon Thine horse, and make haste 
into Ireland; or Thou wilt lose more honour 
there than ever Thou gotst in England.” 
But let the following paragraph tell a tale of 
the oddities of this period in its own way : 


“A most singular picture of the times is given 
by Price, who was chaplain to Monk: ‘To let 
posterity see how far the Parliament’s reformation 
had prevailed against the Liturgy and bishops, a 
very intricate case of conscience was put before 
dinner, Whether he could be a godly man who 
Prayed the same prayer twice? Some were for the 
negative, but pt said they durst not be so 
peremptory.’ At the same dinner Captain Poole 
said, ‘There never could be a quiet and lasting 
settlement so long as there was a parish priest or 
@ steeple-house left.’ This occurred at Monk’s 
table, not long before the Restoration. The 
writer gives an account of the General’s march 
from Scotland. On their way Peters met them at 
St. Albans. ‘Here we spent one day extraordi- 
nary in the church; the famous Hugh Peters, 
Mr. Lee, of Hatfield, and another, carrying on the 
work of the day, which was a fast. Peters super- 
erogated and prayed a long prayer in the General’s 
quarters too at night. As for his sermon, he 
managed it with some dexterity at the first. His 
text was Psalm evii. ver. 7, ‘ He led them,” &c. 
With his fingers on the cushion he measured the 
night way ; told us it was not forty days’ march, 
but God led Israel pon years through the wilder- 
hess ; yet this was still the Lord’s right way, who 

1 His people crinkledwm cum crankiedum.’ 
Price remarks that it was said of an army-fast in 
those days, ‘that it commonly proved the fore- 





runner of some solemn mischief.’ They met to 
seek the Lord, ‘and in truth they knew so well at 
what turning to find Him, that their seeking was 
never in vain.’ ” 


The only drawback to this valuable literary 
achievement is, that it has no index. 
second edition would be met by us with 


all the heartier welcome, should it appear | 
improved by this almost indispensable ap- | 


pendage. 
We will conclude by putting thé reader in 
possession of Mr. Lathbury’s precise eccle- 


siastical stand-point, as implied in his atti- | 


tude towards the “ Prayer-book Revision” 
question. A learned and sensible, but de- 
voted, son of the Church, he is in regard to 
this question entirely on the Conservative 
side : 

‘*No truly devout member of the Church of 
England will complain of the length of our Liturgy, 
or of its repetitions, or of any of its petitions. 
Let it be our determination to defend the legacy 
bequeathed to us. To accomplish this object we 
must preserve the Book of Common Prayer in its 
integrity. No rash innovations must be permit- 
ted. If the door be once opened to changes, who 
can say when it may be closed? If the Liturgy 
should ever be tampered with, the Thirty-Nine 
Articles will not long escape a revision ; and if 
the doctrine and practice of the Church should 
once be altered, they may be subjected to the 
same process in each succeeding generation, until 
in the end the Church will no longer remain an 
uncorrupted branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church, but a merely ecclesiastical establishment, 
with a negative creed and latitudinarian formu- 
laries.” 





We have received a note from Dr. R. 
Pauli, author of a “ Life of Alfred the Great,” 
pointing out an error of fact which occurred 
in our first notice of Carlyle’s “ Frederick 
the Great.” We inadvertently confounded 
Dr. Pauli with a namesake of his, the author 
of a Prussian History, which Mr. Carlyle 
refers to more than once in a depreciating 
manner. We are glad to have an opportu- 
nity of correcting the mistake, and of 
assuring our readers that Dr. R. Pauli has 
no share whatever in Mr. Carlyle’s 
anathemas. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mignonette: A Sketch. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Curate of Holy Cross.” (J. H. & J. Parker.) 


To a connoisseur of even moderate pretensions in 
the art of cookery it is merely necessary to name 
the principal ingredient, in order to enable him at 
once to imagine and describe the dish. We humbly 
conceive that as much may be safely predicated of 
the majority of our readers in reference to this 
novelette. The moment we have enumerated the 
principal characters, and have added that the 
task of compounding them into the savoury plat 
in question has been entrusted to the fair hands of 
a lady of the mild High Church school, they 
will have no difficulty in imagining the nature of 
the dish presented. 

A young gentleman of no mean abilities, who 
has passed through the progressive phases of suc- 
cessful collegian, college tutor, travelling tutor, 
literary hack, and master of a grammar school, 
finds himself by the whimsical will of an old 
admiral suddenly landed in the ownership of a 
considerable estate near a small country town ; and 
he is proceeding to take possession just as the story 
opens. The society in the neighbourhood consists 
of the lady of the absent vicar and her three 
daughters, none of whom play any very important 
part in the tale; a stupid old doctor who is per- 
petually claiming the parentage of nice young 
ladies, on the ground of his having ‘‘ brought them 
into the world ;” a hearty old squire of violent 
farming and anti-papal propensities, with a family 
of whom the daughters are, of course, High Church, 


| and the son a sporting character ; two attorneys 
| with a daughter each, one of whom, a fine, fresh, 
| honest English girl furnishes the best character in 
| the book; a pompous colonel, with a daughter 
| enamoured of a scamp to whom the admiral’s 
estate ought, in the common order of things, to have 
| descended ; a widow lady, with a vivacious young 
| daughter, and a consumptive niece; and, finally, 
three curates, of whom the first, well-named Strong, 
is a practical man who believes in little but himself, 
assumes a bearish demeanour, and proposes to 
carry everything by the straightforward process 
of ‘‘blowing up” everybody ; the second is des- 
perately in love with the consumptive niece, who, 
| however, refuses him on the ground of her 

health ; and the third is a mere clothes-horse to 
| hang High Church gear upon. The way in which 
this coterie discuss the hero befo:e his arrival, and 
behave to him when he does come, is natu- 
rally and ably drawn, and in the course of it we 
discover that the little town is famed for the 
beauty of its young ladies, and that a certain 
eminent baronet novelist has not only christened 
them the Laneford Bouquet, but has assigned to each 
her proper floral designation. Thus the colonel’s 
daughteris Carnation, the consumptiveniece, Morn- 
ing Rose ; her cousin, Lily ; and the honest straight- 
forward attorney's daughter, Wallflower. At the 
ball at which the novelist conferred these desig- 
nations there was also present a tiny, fair creature, 
a visitor from a distance, who fascinated every- 
one, and who received the name of Mignonette. 
She comes on a visit to Laneford, not long after 
the hero, Herbert Capel, has taken possession of 
his heritage, and then the latter recognises a 
young lady—the lady of his heart still—to whom 
he had, unknown to her parents, engaged himself 
a year or two hefore whilst a poor, struggling 
tutor; but the engagement with whom had been 
peremptorily and sharply broken off by the parents. 
Pride had induced Capel then to conclude too 
readily that the young lady acquiesced in the 
arrangement, and pride now drives her to reject 
every overture to a reconciliation from her quon- 
dam lover in his altered circumstances. Sad 
events succeed each other rapidly ; the consump- 
tive niece is hardly buried, ere her lively cousin 
is accidentally drowned; Mignonette’s mother 
dies ; Carnation elopes with the worthless lover ; 
a second will of the old admiral’s is dis- 
covered, depriving Capel of the estate he had 
enjoyed for so short a time, and Mignonette 
at length sleeps in peace, her fragile frame 
worn out by mental struggle, but confessing at 
last the pride which had barred her happiness. 
Meanwhile Wallflower, who at first had become 
attached to Capel, and whose affection would have 
obviously been duly returned and rewarded, 
but for the untimely turning up of Mignonette and 
the discovery that a deception of her father’s, and 
not her voluntary act, had broken off the engage- 
ment, comes out in a fine disinterested hearty 
course of action, and she does all in her power, 
even down to a journey on her own account 
uninvited to Somersetshire, in order to effect the 
union of her rival and Capel, but in vain, and in 
the end the general impression seems to be that 
everyone is ‘‘ left lamenting.” 

From this brief outline our readers will gather 
that the ‘‘Sketch” of Mignonette is anything 
but an artistic production. The character of the 
heroine comes on the stage so late as to leave little 
or no time to do it any justice ; then the deception 
of the father is but an inadequate foundation on 
which to raise such a superstructure as the 
obstinacy to the death of the daughter; it is 
neither natural nor consistent with the rest of the 
latter’s character, that when the deception is 
discovered she persists in her determination 
in consequence of it. Next, we must protest 
against the slaughter of fascinating young ladies, 
except pour cause. Our French neighbours are fond 
of this sort of thing, apparently for the morbid 
gratification of describing with revolting minuteness 
last agonies and clinical unpleasantnesses, but the 
process is not suited to English taste ; and though 
there may be good reason why the Morning Rose 
should fade, yet we are quite at a loss to discover 
how the story is advantaged by drowning poor 
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Cecile. And lastly, we object altogether to the | been in an unlucky hour revealed to the miserable 


hearty, gallant, unselfish Wallflower being dis- | 
missed wnrewarded. There is such a thing as 

poetic justice which remains unsatisfied as long as 

Christina Percy’s self-sacrifice is without a vestige 

of its due meed. The general impression left by 

the book is unsatisfactory; and we think we | 
detect, especially in the second volume, signs of | 
haste and want of thought, which may in some 

measure account for the feeling. After saying | 
so much we are glad to be able conscientiously | 
to add that the writing is far above medi- | 
ocrity, and in some passages is nervous, 

powerful, and impressive; that the descriptive 

parts are distinguished by much care and fidelity 

to nature ; and—to select the best specimens—the 

gossip at morning calls and dinner parties, a most 

accurate reproduction of what everyone whose lot 

has been cast in the society of a quiet country | 
town for a few days will never forget his having 
been obliged to assist at. 


Quicksands. By Anna Lisle. (Groombridge.) 
‘WE own to love of a story with a good strong, 
honest, obvious purpose, bursting out and thrusting 
itself without chance of repulsion upon our notice 
at every turn and corner, resolving to impress on 
us, by dint of the hardest sort of continuous 
hammering, some unmistakeable grand moral 
lesson, whether we like it or not. A genuine tale 
of this sort is ‘‘ Quicksands,” the aim of which is 
to inculcate a severe admonition against the too 
prevalent sins of worldliness, chicanery, and 
pride, and we are happy to come to the conclusion 
that this end has been accomplished in a manner 
at once forcible, feeling, and unexaggerated. 

Helen Grey is the daughter of a lady to whom 
the uses of adversity have unhappily proved any- 
thing but sweet. Wedded to that most unhappy of 
all classes of her Majesty’s subjects, a sickly surgeon 
of small practice in a remote country village, her 
entire energies are divided between striving to 
maintain a position by the threadbare expedient 
of keeping up appearances which never deceive 
any one, bringing up her one beautiful child in 
her own maxims of worldly wisdom, and alter- 
nately teaching Lindley Murray and giving warning 
to arefractory country wench, who does duty as ser- 
vant of all work, and is the real honest hearty cha- 
racter all through for contrast. Helen becomes 
deeply attached and eventually engaged to a didac- 
tic sort of young gentleman, a neighbour and play- 
mate of her childhood, one John] Howard, who, 
being considered for a while by her mamma an 
eligible parti, is encouraged and almost forced on 
the young lady. A second worldly lady, however, a 
Mrs. Huntingdon, has contrived to find out by 
means not revealed until the very last that Helen 
has been left an heiress by a distant relative, and 
resolves that her son Arthur, though himself 
wealthy, shall win the prize. She easily prevails 
on Mrs. Grey to pay her a visit at her mansion at 
Stainswood, and bring Helen with her. And 
here a frightful struggle—very ably worked out 
by the way—goes on in poor Helen’s heart and 
conscience between her real affection for her 
distant fiancé, and her fascination by the gay, 
dashing, and above all present, Arthur Hunting- 
don. We feel that but for the machinations of 
the two worldly mothers truth and honour and 
solid affection would have triumphed over a 
temporary infatuation, but the elder ladies have 
determined that it shall be so, and John Howard 
allowing his pride to lose him the only oppor- 
tunity of forbidding the banns, Helen and Arthur 
are married. Then comes the retribution, and 
were it not that facts quite as hideous, and more 
so, are daily peeping out through the soon 
cracked outside crust of decent society, we might 
be tempted to stigmatise the introduction of the 
incident as strained and unnatural. Arthur Hunt- 
ingdon is an hereditary maniac, and both mothers 
were fully aware of the circumstance before the 
marriage, but wilfully blinded themselves to it 
and its dreadful consequences, and kept others in 
the dark about it, the one in order to secure 


an heiress for her son, the other in order to make 
her daughter lady of Stainswood. It had also 





subject of it himself by a rascally secret-selling 
valet, but Arthur was too desperately in love to 
ause. 
. Then follows the gradual development of the 
malady, which poor Helen for a long while con- 
siders and bitterly laments as merely the conse- 
quence of intemperance. One Brooks, a friend of 
Arthur's father, who had vainly striven to combat 


the disorder in his case, constitutes himself a sort | 


of keeper of the son, and does much towards 
restoring him, but his well-meant efforts are un- 
consciously foiled by Helen herself, who twice 
assists her husband to escape from the companion- 
ship of one whom she considers to have acquired 
an undue and very objectionable influence over 
him. The truth cannot at last be concealed, and 
it comes suddenly and grimly to light through an 
attempt of the maniac on Brooks's life, after 
which Arthur js taken to a lunatic asylum to die. 


| Meanwhile Mrs. Huntingdon also dies a wretched 


paralytic, confessing as well as she is able, and 
with bitter remorse, her share in the plot, whilst 
justice in the shape of a money-seeking miserly 
cur of a second husband overtakes Mrs. Grey. 
Helen, ill and nearly heartbroken, seeks an asylum 
with John’s mother, and this gentleman having 
been cured of his pride is eventually united 
to his early love. 

It is no disparagement to ‘‘ Quicksands” to say 
it is a thoroughly woman’s book. All the prime 
movers, all the more prominent characters, indeed 
all the really interesting ones, are of that gentle 
sex ; even John and Arthur, who are essential to 
the development of the plot, are more or less but 
tools in the hands of their respective mothers, while 
the rest are little else than walking gentlemen ; 
it is natural, therefore, that there should be a 
good deal about dress, and bedroom confidences, 
and behaviour of men at balls, and so forth. But 
there is no harm in this; we have as great a 
detestation of women who write like men—or try 
to do so—as of men who write like women. There 
are some slips in the spelling which no doubt 
should be visited on the head of the compositor 
or the printer’s devil, who, however, must be inge- 
nious fellows to have invented such a specimen of 
orthography as ‘‘nowse,” but then they may be 
pardoned an imperfect acquaintance with Greek. 

On the whole, we can fairly say we have seldom 
met with a graver or more striking warning against 
the consequences of over-eagerness about worldly 
position and advantages, more forcibly, and at the 
same time gracefully conveyed. 


Fellow Travellers ; or, The Experience of Life. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret ; or, Prejudice at 
Home,” &c., &c. 3 Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Hermione ; or, The Fatalist: A Tale of the Day. 
By Miss E. M. Stewart. (Blayney & Fryer.) 

Power is unmistakeably visible in the first of 

the two books, the titles of which stand at the 

head of this article. Though not without faults, 
it is the production of a mind far superior to the 
ordinary run of novel spinners, and shows that the 
writer has been observant of many forms of human 
nature, and possesses the capacity of both interest- 
ing and moving the reader. The story unfolded is 
fixing in itself, and brings on the scene a large 
number of characters, instinct with more foree and 
vitality than the creations of romance-writers (of 
course setting aside the highest) are apt to 
exhibit. The author, however, has made a mis- 
take in the opening of the work. It is essay- 
writing, rather than story-telling; analysis of 
character, instead of dramatic exhibition of human 
acts and motives ; an apparent excrescence on the 
body of the tale, which, after sixty pages, seems to 
begin again with other characters and a newarray of 
circumstances. True, the progress of the story shows 
the connection between the two parts; but the 
reader is deceived for the time, and unfortunately 
the sixty pages alluded to are decidedly dull, 
though not devoid of faculty. Having, however, 
penetrated some way into the author’s labyrinth, 
the reader is drawn on by the fascination of what 
really seems to be an “‘ experience of life.” We are 
inclined to object to a prevalence of gloom, which 


hangs like a low cloud over characters, incidents 

and scenery, and which is seldom relieved by gleams 

of humour or interspaces of happiness ; but the 
melancholy is not morbid, the misery not hysterical, 
Avice Desborough, the heroine, has to endure 
frequent and heavy sorrows; but they are like 
| the sorrows of real life, and are borne as human 
| beings bear their trials. This, of course, renders 
| them more affecting to the reader, and yet, in one 
sense, more bearable ; for there is something ini. 
tating in the exceedingly demonstrative tearfulness 
of the model heroines of the circulatin:; library, 
There are few things more striking, in the way of 
simple truthfulness and intense feeling, than the 
sixth chapter of ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,” in which is 
described the illness and death, from brain-fever, 
of Phillip Desborough, attended by his devoted 
sister Avice, whom he has brought to London for 
a day to see the metropolitan sights, and who is 
drawn with fearful swiftness from a flush and 
whirl of gay spirits into the presence of sick- 
ness and death. The rapid yet quiet advances 
of one of the most dreadful of maladies; the 
perfectly natural progress of events from the 
unsuspected commencement of the disease to its 
mournful close ; the entire unobtrusiveness of the 
grief, and the depth of the pathos: all this 
affects us like the record of a real calamity. And 
the work possesses many signs of power, besides 
that of pathos. The characters are clearly indi- 
vidualised, though, as we have said, they require 
relief. We might mention, as another fault, an 
absence of picturesqueness of description, —a want 
of background to the figures. Perhaps, too, there 
is some exaggeration in the portraiture of old 
Mr. Osborne, the reprobate man of family, who 
lives a life of the grossest profligacy at his country 
mansion, and swears savage oaths on the brink of 
death ; but the conception is substantially true, 
nevertheless. Mr. Thorpe, the stern, benevolent 
Yorkshireman, republican as the men who fought 
for Cromwell, yet captivated by the well-born 
Avice Desborough, is also excellently delineated ; 
and so is the high-souled, but rather too aristo- 
cratic, Mr. Osborne the younger. Blanche Des- 
borough,—frozen into a dumb, shivering ghost of 
humanity by a horror which had appalled her 
early years, yet retaining in her quiet speechless- 
ness a depth of love for her relatives, which is not 
clearly understood until she lies upon her death- 
bed, is a fearful sketch ; and many other points of 
interest might be mentioned, if, while so doing, 
we could avoid divulging the plot. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves by repeating that 
‘¢ Fellow Travellers” is a work of mark, and one 
which promises that the author will accomplish 
even better things in future. 

Miss E. M. Stewart should have called her 
story not ‘‘ A Tale of the Day,” but a melodrama 
of thirty days, as a month at least would be 
required for the adequate display of so many 
‘startling incidents and situations,” to speak in 
playhouse phrase, as are involved in this book—a 
two shilling volume, with a flashy illustrated 
cover, in emulation, we suppose, of Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s cheap series of original fictions. We have 
mysterious men and mysterious women, and mur- 
derers (male and female), and guilty ladies in 
lonely manor houses, and the sufferings of go- 
vernesses and negro women, and astrologers and 
magic mirrors, and romantic housebreakers and 
starving families, and corpses of young girls kept 
year after year in glass coffins pompously de- 
posited in solemn rooms of inhabited houses, and 
ghastly details of the first advent in London of 
the cholera, and strange nocturnal apparitions 
(one of which, that of a living lady, haunts herself), 
and squalid dens of midnight poachers, and 
‘marble pavements blotted with grisly records of 
horrible death.” All this, and twenty times as 
much of the same kind, is here laid before the 
wondering reader by the authoress, who evidently 
knows the way to the hearts of the masses. 
Careful mothers, however, will keep the book out 
of the way of their ‘‘junior department.” 


Checkmate: A Tale. (Bentley.) 
CHECKMATE is, if we mistake not, a man’s book, 
a rarity, if not a recommendation, in the sight of 
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the novel-reviewer of the present day. Were 
we inclined to make a closer guess at the author- 
ship of the book, which has the exceeding merit 
of being a single volume, we should hazard a sup- 

osition that it was written by an Irish Catholic. 

e frequent occurrence of a ‘‘ will,” where Saxon 
rejudice would have written a “shall,” sug- 
gests a Celtic parentage ; the conversion of Ernest, 
the mauvais sujet of the tale, by a passage in the 
Imitatio Christi, and the irresistible vocation of 
Lucy for a convent, though she is heiress to a 
Jarge estate, and her father’s darling and only 
child, betrays a sympathy with the habits of 
thought and ways of life which few Protestants 
can understand. 

Of course a novelist is supposed to be able to 
divest himself of his own identity, and to speak 
and feel as, under given circumstances, the cha- 
racters of his tale would speak and feel in actual 
life. Our conjecture, therefore, may be quite 
erroneous ; but, at all events, ‘*Checkmate” is a 
man’s book, and we feel grateful for the boon. 
There is a certain originality in the personages of 
the story, Count Deguseau was an émigré of the 
Great Revolution ; he settled in England, and, 
after the death of his ‘‘little Parisian” wife of 
emut, he married the only daughter of an old 
Roman Catholic Yorkshire baronet, ‘* who opposed 
the match because of his chronic aversion to all 
foreigners, and who swore to his daughter that 
she might marry any English gentleman she 
leased, but a d—— French adventurer, per- 

aps a billiard marker, for all they knew, 
never!” For some years this marriage, other- 
wise most happy, was childless; and when at 
length the blessing came, it brought a great 
calamity. Madame Deguseau died, giving birth 
toa daughter. Lucy is the heroine of the story, 
and she is unconventionally described as fresh. 
coloured, and with bluish eyes, and a bright and 
pleasing expression. The Count is guardian toa 
nephew ; the son of a brother who had refused to 
emigrate, and though he escaped the guillotine, 
had died at Cayenne. This nephew is brought up 
as an Englishman by the Count, who from the 
moment he took refuge in England, had honestly 
endeavoured to live the life of an English country- 
gentleman, as though he were native and to the 
manner born. He makes a spoiled child of his 
nephew, and the youth grows up to be a terribly 
fast man. Nominally called to the bar, he spends 
his time and his allowance in gambling and other 
deadly sins; in short, he is an accomplished 
“ swell.” Lucy, his cousin, has a dear devoted 
friend in the person of Miss Julia Manners, 
and Miss Julia Manners has a brother in the army, 
{and ‘about town”) who knows Ernest Deguseau 
too intimately, having lost and lent money to him, 
without be owes Miss Julia Manners is 
desirous that her brother should marry her friend 
Lucy, the Count’s heiress: while the Count has 
set his heart (without saying anything about it to 
Lucy) on her keeping the estate in the family, and 
marrying his nephew, of whose life, in its darker 
passages at least, he knows next to nothing. But 
neither the manceuvring of Miss Julia on her 
brother’s behalf, nor the violent endeavour of 
Emest to retrieve his fortune by marrying his 
cousin, are destined to be of any avail. Ernest 
finds out Miss Julia’s intrigues against him, insults 
and challenges her brother, is arrested and lodged 
in the Fleet, and released by his uncle ; but Lucy, 
has long ago, as she now confesses, felt herself 
uresistibly compelled to take the veil, 
and to return to the sisterhood of the 
Béguines at Bruges. Her little experience of 
the world, as she has seen it in her cousin, in 
her friend Miss Manners, and her brother Rawson 
(whose love-making had almost made her hate 
him), has not abated her preference for a spiritual 

fe, apart from the intrigues and corruptions of 
Society. When she takes the veil, all her fortune 
goes to her cousin Ernest, who lives on the rem- 
nant of his property, a melancholy recluse. The 
= old Count has died at Bruges, the only conso- 

tion of his last days being a very short interview 
on Sundays and féte-days with his daughter at the 
grille of the Béguinage. 


ere is good, nervous, masculine writing in 





“‘ Checkmate,” and a vigorous compression 
worthy of all praise ; but the punctuation is more 
like that of an excited female’s letter than of a 
man’s book. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Cross and the Nations. By the Rev. G. F. 
Maclear, B.A. (Macmillan.) This essay obtained 
the Hulsean Prize at Cambridge in the year 1857 ; 
and we cannot help thinking that the competitors 
for that liberal benefaction were very greatly be- 
holden to the Trustees in regard to the subject 
which they propounded for that year. It was 
this (and it stands beneath the more compendious 
designation on Mr. Maclear’s title-page): ‘‘ The 
adaptation of Christianity to the human mind, as 
illustrated by the intellectual characters, respec- 
tively, of the Greek and the Latin Churches.” 
Mr. Maclear was a scholar of Trinity, and has 
enjoyed for some years past the reputation of a 
hard-working student in classics and divinity. 
This Hulsean triumph is not his first, as he carried 
off the Burney Prize in the year 1855. But we 
must candidly confess that the praise of a careful 
and laborious scholarship, and of a devout ortho- 
doxy, is the limit of what can be, in,our opinion, 
awarded to him in right of his treatment of the 
above truly noble and most suggestive subject. 
He has quoted very freely from Milman and 
Neander, particularly from one of the most re- 
markable productions of the great German divine, 
his ‘‘ Planting of Christianity.” If Mr. Maclear 
had drunk somewhat more deeply into their 
spirit, instead of interweaving into the text an 
almost tedious complexity of quotation from these 
and other authors, we should have had a different 
result from his pen, which need not, however, have 
abated anything of its precise and scholar-like 
tone. We have, first, a chapter on ‘‘ The Fullness 
of Time,” briefly and roughly sketching the events 
which distinguish the seven centuries immediately 

receding the Christian era. To this there succeed 
‘our chapters—‘‘The Greek Preparation,” ‘‘ The 
Roman paration,” and the ‘‘ Adaptation of 
Christianity to the Greek and Roman Mind,” in two 
parts. In this portion of the work he traces the 
moral fitness of the Advent Era, in the previous 
training of the human race; and points out how 
the mysteries of existence were solved by the 
positive doctrines of Christianity, as set against 
the half-truths of Greek and Roman religion. A 
sixth and last chapter is then devoted to the 
“Intellectual characters of the Greek and Latin 
Churches.” The idea of the whole may be briefly 
summed up thus:—the three great historical 
nations of antiquity pave the way for the Advent, 
while the Jew preserves the belief in one God ; the 
Greek moulded language for the expression of the 
Divine Attributes, and then was attracted to the 
‘new faith” by the realised ideal of a Perfect 
Man ; the Roman found every conception satisfied, 
whether of perfect obedience or perfect order ; and 
both Greeksand Romans, when Christianised, repro- 
duced the characters of their previous civilisation. 
This is very well as a design; but our readers 
will agree with us in thinking, that twenty-four 
pages are a very small contingent of the entire 
work to be devoted to the treatment of the main 
subject of the Essay. Besides this, in the case of 
a prize composition, a very small point in the 
argument may serve to indicate the calibre of the 
author's mind. And, in Mr. Maclear’s Essay, we 
are sorry to see reproduced the old flimsy distinc- 
tions of purpose between the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. He does not go quite 
so far as to say that St. Mark wrote a shorter 
Gospel to save the time of practical men, ‘‘ just 
as if” (we heard it once remarked by an eminent 
living scholar) —‘‘ just as if practical men couldn’t 
skip ;” but he traces a distinct difference of aim 
in the two Evangelists, an opinion which we can- 
not but consider as weak and hypercritical, and 
based on far inferior arguments to those which 
are indeed self-evident, as applied to the specific 

urpose of St. John’s Gospel, and perhaps of St. 

uke’s. The scholarly care, redolent of Trinity 
lecture-rooms, and the very orthodox spirit of this 
Essay, will, however, command a large class of 





readers, who will not repent the time bestowed 
on Mr. Maclear’s little work. 
Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 
1857. (Longmans, for Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office.) From the introduction to these annual 
statistics, by Mr. Robert Hunt, keeper of mining 
records, many facts of commercial importance may 
be learned respecting the mineral resources of the 
United Kingdom. For example, from one table 
we obtain the value of the mineral produce of the 
United Kingdom in 1857, excepting clays and 
stones, as follows : : 
Tin ore ia me sie ine pore dd £743,508 
Copper ore, the produce of all the sales, 

excluding foreign ores, but including 

private contract purchases on 
Lead ore (as sold, containing silver) ... 
— a ont ene eee 

‘on SB oe 
Nickel and cobalt ... 
Iron ore “ ere 
Coals ... 


Barytes and other minerals . 


And from another we see that the values of the 
metals, as obtained from the furnace, at the 
market prices of the year, amounted to18,105,7087. 
Thus we have a faithful and official representation 
of the mineral industries of these islands ; and we 
think that these simple facts are well calculated 
to excite astonishment at their magnitude and 
importance. 

Christian Prophecy; or Popular Expository 
Lectures on the Revelation to the Apostle John. 
By 8S. T: Porter. (James Maclebose, Glasgow ; 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co., London.) A large class of 
readers will be interested in the contents of this 
work. Mr. Porter differs in many respects from 
all previous commentators on the Book of Revela- 
tion, and particularly in this, that he does not 
explain it by the light of present history. Con- 
tending for the all-sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
he puts aside the apocalyptic literature that was, 
and still is, so fashionable; and represents the 
Book of Revelation as intended to fore-ac- 
quaint us ‘‘with the general character of 
all that can oecur in Christ’s Kingdom,” and 
he asks, ‘“‘ being fore-assured of His effectual 
control of all, and of His certain subordination of 
all to His glory, -what more can we require?” 
The design of the work therefore is eminently 
spiritual and practical. Mr. Porter acknowledges 
the obligations he is under for many of his views 
of the Apocalypse to a series of articles published 
ten years ago in the Biblical Review by Professor 
Godwin of New College ; and in a very apt quota- 
tion from the ‘‘ Restoration of Belief,” he enables 
us to give the reader the leading principle of his 
production : 

** Assuredly Iam not liable to no such over-weenin 
delusion as this, that I should sit down with the pages of 
Isaiah, Daniel, and St. John before me, and should 
attempt to write the newspapers ten years in advance. 
This is a folly which has stood in the way, hitherto, of a 
warrantable use of the prophetic writings.” 

This is a rational and common sense statement, 
and Mr. Porter's work is conceived in this spirit, 
though written with devoutness and humility. 


The Laws of Greek Accentuation. By the Rev. 
R. J. Bryce, LL.D. (Williams & Norgate.) This 
unpretending tract is a portion of a forthcomin 
Greek grammar, on which Dr. Bryce, the Principa 
of the Belfast Academy, has long been employing 
his —_ time. We can safely award to the present 
instalment an unqualified recommendation. Per- 
spicuity, brevity, consistent method, and yet a fair 
and exhaustive treatment of the subject, so far as 
beginners can require it to be treated, are its laud- 
able characteristics. The method is considerably 
better arranged than that of the chapter in 
Matthiez, on this part of Greek scholarship ; 
and no head-master will find reason to regret 
placing the tract in the hands of his boys, and 
causing them to get it up fairly. It will smooth 
the path of many a young aspirant for an Oxford 
scholarship or a Cambridge classical prize. 

Jesus Christ in the Grandeur of his Mission, the 
Beauty of his Life, and his Final Triwmph. By 
Edward Whitfield. (E. T. Whitfield.) Sketches 
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of the leading events in the life of the Saviour, in 
a series of twelve lectures or sermons, which it is 

‘presumed have been delivered in public. They 
are earnest in tone and practical in character, and 
merit a distinguished place among works of the 
class. 

Outlines of Creation. By Elisha Noyce. Illus- 
trated. (Ward & Lock.) A simple and intel- 
ligible description of ‘‘the whole Creation,” as 
the author puts it, but, as we think, only of 
particular portions. Though the work does 
not fulfil this promise in the wide sense im- 

lied by the expression, it is very full, and the 
information conveyed is definite and clear. The 
language is easy and flowing ; and some of the 
latest discoveries in science receive short but 
appropriate notice. The engravings are much 
superior to those usually found in educational 
works ; and altogether these ‘‘ Outlines” are weil 
adapted to teach youth to enjoy and appreciate the 
a. of nature. 


Power in Weakness: Memorials of the Rev. 
Wm. Rhodes, of Damerham. By Charles Stan- 
ford. (Jackson & Walford.) A sketch of a devout 
minister, who for a great part of his official life 
was sorely troubled with physical weakness. 
Drawn by the hand of a friend and admirer, the 
character of Mr. Rhodes is attractive from its 
simplicity ; and all who knew him will recog- 
nise the fidelity of the portrait. 


Civil Service Examination Papers. July, 1858. 
Civil Service of India. (Stanford.) Examination, 
like most intellectual dexterities, is an art that 
requires cultivation in order to be practised with 
success; and if exercise ensures excellence, if 
practice really makes perfect, it is an art moreover 
in which English scholars ought soon to be tho- 
roughly accomplished. Examination of one sort 
or other is the leading intellectual feature of these 
times. No scholarly craft has received anything 
like a corresponding development in our day. 
It vies with electrotyping and photography in the 
rapidity of its spread, the universality of its pre- 
sence, and the number of its admirers. Already 
many scholars devote themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the work, and it will soon, no doubt, be- 
come a separate profession. If the system of open 
competition is extended. to all the appointments 
in the civil service, and our University middle- 
class examinations go on as they have begun, it 
will indeed become absolutely necessary to have a 
body of men devoted exclusively to the work. 
We shall have an established class, not of ecclesi- 
astical but of educational inquisitors. Just as 
there are analytical chemists and metallic assayers, 
there will be a corresponding order of psycho- 
logical analysts and moral assayers, who will de- 
termine to a nicety the faculties and arguments of 
the intellectual compound submitted to their 
analysis, separating the pure gold of learning from 
the worthless dross of cram. We have not how- 
ever arrived at this point yet. The papers before 
us show that the art of examination is still in its 
infancy, so far as several eminent men and distin- 
guished scholars are concerned. We have rarely 
looked over a series of papers which showed a 

ter amount of ignorance or neglect of the first 
conditions which ought to be observed in such an 
examination. First there is the point of time. A 
good examination paper ought to contain no more 
questions than a cantidate, thoroughly prepared, 
might fairly answer within the prescribed three 
hours. Judged by such a standard, many of these 
papers are really preposterous in their require- 
ments. Take the first for example, in ‘‘ English 
Language, Literature, and History.” The paper 
contains eleven questions, of which it will be 
sufficient to notice the first and the last. The 
first is as follows: ‘‘Give a distinct account of 
the constitution of the English language, in re- 
spect both of the vocabulary and of the grammar, 
at each of the following dates :—in the tenth cen- 
tury (when it was still what is usually called 
Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon, by modern philologists) ; 
in the twelfth ; in the fourteenth; in the six- 
teenth ; and in the eighteenth, noting carefully 
the difference between each stage of its progress, 
and the immediately preceding one, and assigning 





the cause or causes of the change.” It would be 
impossible for any candidate, however well pre- 
pared, to answer such a question as this in less 
than an hour. Here are five periods in the his- 
tory of the language, in each of which the vocabu- 
lary and grammar are to be analysed, and a 
distinct account given of its constitution. The 
difference between each stage of the progress is to 
be carefully noted, and the cause of the change 
explained. Supposing only ten minutes given to 
each period, and the early ones could not be 
dealt with in nearly so short a time, this single 
question would occupy a third of the period 
allotted to the whole paper. The last question 
requires the candidate to ‘‘note and explain 
whatever seems obscure or peculiar” in certain 

ssages extracted from Bacon’s ‘ Essays.” 
These passages are no less than 26 in number. 
Now, supposing only two minutes were devoted 
to each of these passages, not too much time for 
even a short explanatory note, this question 
would occupy nearly half of the remaining two 
hours. But there are still nine other questions, 
each of which, to be fully answered, would require 
nearly as much time as the first and last. This is 
not a solitary instance, the second paper in Eng- 
lish literature being quite as bad in this respect 
as the first. With regard to the points chosen in 
the subjects of examination, these papers show an 
equal want of just discrimination. An examiner 
is not expected to exhaust his subject in his list 
of questions, but simply to take a few central 
points that may fairly test the extent of the 
student’s acquaintance with it. But the paper we 
have referred to evidently aims at being ex- 
haustive, for the number and length of the ques- 
tions can be explained upon no other hypothesis. 
If any candidate had fully answered every ques- 
tion, supposing such a feat to have been possible, 
he would have written a history of the English 
language which would have included every im- 
portant era and step in its progress. Most of the 
remaining papers on other subjects are open to 
similar objections,—the classica] papers, for ex- 
ample, and in the same directions, though not 
quite to the same extent as those on the English 
language and literature. The questions on moral 
and political economy must be excepted from the 
general censure. While thoroughly searching, 
they are, at the same time, neither too numerous 
nor toolong. The defects we have pointed out in 
these papers arise, we need scarcely say, not from 
any want of ability or zeal on the part of the 
examiners, but simply from a mistaken estimate 
of their work ; from an exalted notion of the can- 
didate’s powers ; and a comparative neglect of the 
conditions under which they were to be exerted. 
It is important, on public grounds, that these 
defects should be pointed out. It would be a 
national loss if the question of open com- 
petition for civil service appointments were 
to be prejudiced by any want of judgment or 
skill in conducting the existing examinations. 


We have received M. de Chatelain’s Prospectus 
of his ‘‘ Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise,” which is 
to be published on the Ist of January, 1860. The 
chief aim of the accomplished translator is to in- 
troduce to the knowledge of his countrymen the 
beauties of our ancient and modern poets, and 
those of America. The specimens which accom- 
pany the Prospectus are extremely spirited. The 
work is to be published by Mr. Pickering. We 
have also received a ‘‘ Romantic Comedy,” in five 
acts, called ‘*The Maid of Norway,” by John 
Waddie, published by Marlborough & Co. ; and 
‘* Hungary and other Poems,” by Edward Sutton, 
an artisan, published by James Blackwood. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE are enabled to announce the formation, under 
what appear favourable auspices, of a ‘‘ Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.” The 
programme will be issued in a few days ; meall- 
time we may say that the professed objects of 
the society are to create a true sympathy between 
artists and those to whom they minister, and to 
elevate the aspirations of both in the mutual 
relations so established ; towards this end to 
attempt the diffusion of sound principles of art 
and criticism amongst the public py means of 
lectures, discussions, and classes for study, illus- 
trated by important examples selected from the 
works of eminent masters of all schools; to 
award annually prizes, medals of honour, 
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and other testimonials to the producers of 
works in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, and poetry, such works having been pro- 
duced in public within the twelvemonth Ya ing 
the distribution ; conversaziones to be held monthly 
during the session, to which ladies will be 
admitted ; two exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, 
&c., in each year—one of ancient, the other of 
modern art—to be open free to the public 
on certain days of the week, and certain 
days on payment; a permanent exhibition of 
engravings, and a library of reference, illus- 
trative of the arts of design of all ages; the 
establishment of provincial councils, with honorary 
secretaries, under whose auspices will occasionally 
be held meetings and exhibitions, with distribu- 
tion of prizes in their respective localities. 

The National Gallery re-opened to the public on 
Monday last. Two new pictures have been added to 
the collaetiats during the recess ; the Ghirlandajo, 
described by us some weeks back (Sept. 4, p. 307), 
and a portrait by Antony Moro. These are the first 
specimens obtained for the national collection of 
these masters. Both are placed in the first 
room on the left as you enter. Ghirlandajo’s 
‘Virgin adoring the Infant Christ’ is an admirable 
example of the great Florentine. Here and there 
it shows traces of the restorer’s hand, but on the 
whole it is in an unusually perfect state, and in 
its new position it is seen to great advantage. 
The picture by Antony Moro (or, as he is usually 
called in this country, Antonio More), is a 
portrait of Jeanne D’Archel, of the House of 
Egmont, in her eighteenth year. Without being 
beautiful, the lady has a placid graceful expres- 
sion, with calm piercing eyes, bespeaking high 
birth and training, but not without knowledge of 
sorrow. She is dressed ina robe of purplish-red, 
and wears a gold chain and embroidered girdle ; 
fingers and bosom are rich with gems. Yet there 
is not the least touch of finery. All is chaste, 
quiet, refined. Moro has imparted to the fair 
one almost Venetian dignity. We commend the 


seg: to our young portrait-painters. They will 


earn something from the study of it. Although 
these are the only new pictures, there has been 
some alterations in the hanging, which enables 
some of the old ones to be better seen ; and several 
of the quaint productions of the early German 
masters (the Kriiger pictures), have been removed 
from the room which contains the two new 
pictures to the passage at the top of the stairs. 

At Marlborough House, which re-opened on the 
same day, there has been no change in the 
pictures ; but a new Catalogue is on sale of the 
Turner sketches and drawings by Mr. Ruskin, 
which we shall endeavour next week to notice. 

Amongst objects of art recently lent to the 
South Kensington Museum is a beautiful series of 
crystal vases, cups, and spoons, &c., mounted in 
enamelled gold and jewels, belonging to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and by him deposited 
there. They were contained in a silver-mounted 
case, which was found at Hatfield, some years ago, 
in a chest under a bed. Judging from the case, 
which is, however, of a later workmanship, they 
appear to have come from Spain; not improbably 
a trophy of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. ‘Together 
with these is a pair of silk stockings, the first made 
in England, and presented to Queeen Elizabeth ; 
these also came from Hatfield. Dr. Bishop has 
alse lent for exhibition a very beautiful bas-relief 
of Italian art of the 14th century, a ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ slightly coloured and gilt, supposed to be 
the work of Giotto. Both have been placed in the 
division of ornamental art. 

_Two of the most famous of the pre-Raphaelite 
pictures, Hunt’s ‘Light of the World,’ and Mil- 
his’ ‘Proscribed Royalist,’ together with the 
Junior Etching Club’s ‘Illustrations of Hood’s 
Poems,’ are on view at the Gallery of Messrs. 
Jennings’ in Cheapside. Hunt’s picture has been 
a good deal worked on since it was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1854, and, especially in 
the head of the Saviour, much improved : the 
peculiar treatment of the subject remains, of 
course, unmodified. By those who did not see it 
when it was at the French gallery in the summer, 
it is worth a visit. It is about to be engraved by 





Mr. Simmons, who has so successfully rendered 
the ‘ Proscribed Royalists,’ and in the same 
mixed style. 

An interesting memorial of Lucknow is on view 
at Messrs. Dickinson’s, New Bond Street. It 
consists of two volumes of photographs found in 
the palace of the rebel Daroghah Ahmed Ali, and 
includes some hundreds of portraits of distin- 
guished residents at Lucknow, including many of 
the officers who have fallen, the more prominent 
natives, and others. Many of the pertraits are of 
persons whose names are not known, and ‘‘ those 
interested are invited to inspect these pictures,” 
with a view to their more complete identification. 
For the last two or three days the volumes have 
been at Windsor, having been sent for by her 
Majesty, but they will no doubt have been 
returned before this meets the reader’s eye. 

At the office of the Trinitarian Bible Society, 
29, Red Lion Square, is a large and very elaborate 
Model of the Tabernacle of the Israelites, which 
will be found well worth a visit by such of our 
readers as are interested in biblical antiquities. 
It is onascale of an inch toa cubit; and the 
whole, down to the minutest details, is finished 
with the most scrupulous attention to accuracy, 
and with great artistic taste and skill. The 
authority followed being of course the description 
in Exodus, but read by the lights afforded by 
modern Biblical research. Every part of the 
Tabernacle,—the ark, altar, candlesticks, laver, 
curtains, veil, and all the smaller implements of 
worship, are made of the same materials as in the 
original (the gold and silver being represented by 
metal electrotyped); and the priests, levites, 
attendants, worshippers, with their offerings, 
&e., are figured in their proper costumes. 
It cost the author, the Rev. R. W. Hartshorn 
some ten years of labour, and a consider- 
able some of money. As the result of his 
toil he has produced one of the most elegant 
archeological models we have seen: its value as 
an illustration of an important Scriptural narra- 
tive will however save it from being confined to 
mere archeological admirers. It is not placed on 
view as a public exhibition, but may be seen on 
the presentation of an address card. 

The famous library at Munich, the élite of all 
the Benedictine and other congregational collec- 
tions throughout Bavaria on their suppression, 
has just published the state of its acquisitions for 
1857. They comprise 7734 volumes, and 1262 
printed pamphlets. Of these 596 volumes and 
370 pamphlets are obligatory deliveries from 
native authors, but the books purchased are prin- 
cipally the valuable collection made by Baron de 
Quatremere in Paris. The acquisitions in MS. 
number 102, many very valuable ; 92 purchased, 
and 10 presented, amongst them the curious 
collection of ‘Ethiopic Codices,” brought to 
Europe by Johannes Roth, and presented by his 
brother. Amongst the German MS., possibly the 
most curious is a thick folio of 856 vellum leaves, 
known as the ‘‘Colmar MS.,” and long supposed 
lost, with copies of all the songs of the old Minne 
and Meister Sanger of Fatherland; the Celtic 
copies are five, which Zumpt used in editing his 
comparative grammar. Amongst the most valuable 
marae: of printed works are noted ‘‘ Physiologia 
-lantarum Austriacum,” 5 vols. fol., and 1 vol. 4to., 
with ‘*Monumenta graphica medizvi,” both from 
the Austrian authorities, who are wishful to dis- 
tribute the latter to all societies interested in 
medieval paleography and ornament, copied from 
existing documents in the Austrian monarchy. 
When we look to these acquisitions of the 
Bavarian State Library, we must admire the great 
extent and continued increase of its treasures. The 
latter can in some measure be estimated by the 
sale of its mere doublettes during the summer at 
Augsburg, at which Gutenberg’s ‘ Katholicon” 
of 1460, on vellum, fetched 4110 florins (3502.), 
the same on paper, 671 florins ; ‘‘ Missall Ratis- 
boneuse” of 1518, 710 florins. For the block 
books, ‘‘ Historia seu providentia Virginis Marie 
ex cantico Canticorum,” 1255 florins, and ‘‘ Historia 
S. Joannes Evangeliste ejusque visiones apocalyp- 
tice,” 1420 florins. 

The Jewish Chronicle states that the Commemo- 





rative Fund now raising in the Jewish community 
for the endowment of scholarships already amounts 
to 24002.; and that Baron Rothschild has intimated 
his intention of presenting the City of London 
School with a sishathip of the annual value of 
607. Several subscribers to the fund, among them 
the family of Baron de Goldsmid, who signed for 
600/., handed in their subscriptions on the express 
condition that one of the scholarships should be 
in the gift of University College, Gower Street. 

For some weeks public attention has been more 
or less directed to certain differences between the 
Post-Office authorities and the letter-carriers, in 
which we fear feelings the reverse of amiable 
have been rather too prominent. We have now, 
however, to call attention to a movement within 
the Post-Office Department, in which no animo- 
sities are likely to prevail, and which must com- 
mand general approbation. The movement is to 
establish a ‘‘ Post Office Library and Literary 
Association.” It appears that numerous separate 
efforts have been made in various branches of the 
Department to organise Reading Associations, 
and that a Book Club and Literary Association 
has been very successful in the Foreign Branch of 
the Circulation Office. These detached efforts 
having assumed some importance, the idea oc- 
curred that it would be advantageous to combine 
the various societies into one general association, 
constituted upon a wide and liberal basis, 
which should be open to every clerk or higher 
officer without distinction. A committee was 
appointed to consider the matter, and they unani- 
mously agreed that it would be desirable to make 
an effort to establish the proposed institution. 
Taking time by the forelock, this committee has 
already formed a code of regulations for the due 
and proper administration of the association, 
which appear to us to be conceived in a just and 
liberal spirit. These rules are to be submitted to 
a general meeting of the entire body of officers of 
the General Post-Office on Saturday next, imme- 
diately after which date, we presume, the insti- 
tution will spring into full and active life. 
We most cordially wish success to the under- 
taking. It will constitute an important fea- 
ture in the history of the Post-Oftice, and be 
likely to prevent those jars which have on 
some occasions exposed the Department to 
a good deal of criticism. And we should not be 
surprised to find the movement in a short time 
taken up by other public departments where the 
employés are numerous and desirous of social and 
mental improvement. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
—— 

We have already made an allusion to the fact 
that Sir Walter Ralegh was, almost immediately 
after his arrest, stript of his appointments, and his 
property and estates taken from him. 

When called upon to deliver up the seals of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, together with the office of 
Warden and Chancellor, conferred upon him by 
Queen Elizabeth, he addressed a most urgent 
appeal to King James (already in print), to have 
compassion on him while he has yet life and limbs ; 
he declares that he has interest in nothing but 
the King’s mercy only, beseeches his May to think 
that he can never forget the mercies of the King 
who hath vouchsafed to lift him out of the grave, 
being friendless, lost, and forsaken of men, and 
concludes by calling upon the Lord of all power 
and justice to strike him with the greatest miseries 
of body and soul, when he shall not remain a most 
faithful and humble and grateful vassal. 

Weare told that Captain Keymish (previously 
spoken of) regained his liberty after some six 
months’ close imprisonment in the Tower ; that all 
the goods and lands of Sir Walter were seized ; and 
that the King had considerable difficulty to keep 
them in his own hands, from the eager clutches of 
many applicants. Hear what Sir Dudley Carleton, 
in a letter dated from Hampton Court, 15th 
January, 1603-4, tells Chamberlain : 

Yong Painton [Peyton], the first of the K’s knights, is 
the first disgraced gentleman of the Privy Chamber, for 
he is putt owt of his place for entertaining intelligenee 
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betwixt Cobham and Rawly at theyr first cuming into the 
Tower, and S* Hen: Nevill, the L¢ Treasorer’s sonne in 
law is sworne in his place. Capt. Kemish, a follower of 
S* Walter Rawlies, who hath bin kept close prisoner in y* 
Tower from the beginning of those apprehensions is sett 
at liberty. Brookesby is to pay S* Robert Mansfield 
£2,500 to save his land, and it is thought the rest of the 
banished men will pass at like rates. The L* and S 
Walter have theyr landes and goodes seazed, and there is 
much a doe to keepe them in the K’s hands undisposed. 
S* John Ramsey hath gotten of the K. a grant of St 
Walter’s ofice of the wines, but the L¢ Tresorer holdes 
back to keepe it for the King’s use. 

We find, however, on the 30th of July, 1604, 
that a grant was passed to Sir Alexander Br2tt 
and George Hall of a lease for sixty years, if !Sir 
Walter Ralegh, attainted, shall live so long, of 
the castles, manors, &c., of Sherborne, and ten 
others, cos. Somerset and Dorset, with all other 
lands escheated by Ralegh’s attainder, for the 
maintenance of Lady Ralegh, her son, and family. 

An imprisonment of nearly three years produced 
a sad effect upon Ralegh’s health. About March, 
1606, ‘‘Peter Turner, D*. of Phisick,” recom- 
mended that Sir Walter should be removed from 
the cold lodgings he was occupying to a warmer 
room near the Still-house, which he had built in 
the Tower garden. Dr. Turner certified that 
** All his left syde is extreme cold, out of sens 
and motion, or num. His fingers on the same 
syde beginning to be contracted, and his tong 
taken in sum parte, in so mych that he speketh 
wekely, and it is to be fered he may utterly lose 
the use of it.” 

Tn the August following, the King of Denmark 
‘was on a visit to King James, and appears to have 
been solicited to intercede in behalf of the Earl of 
Northumberland, then a prisoner in the Tower, on 
suspicion of being concerned in the Gunpowder 
Treason, as well as for Sir Walter Ralegh and 
Lord Grey ; and Carleton tells us that ‘‘The K. 
of Denmarke was dealt w'* to speake to the K. 
abowt him [the Earl of Northumberland], as like- 
wise abowt my L. Grey and St Walter Rawly, but 
his answear was he had promised the K. to be no 
mans sollicitor.” 

On finding all applications for mercy to the 


King fruitless, he resolved to devote himself to | 
those sources of consolation which the extent of | 


his literary acquirements and his knowledge of 
science furnished him with. Our readers are 
well acquainted with the result of his laborious 
studies during the long years of his captivity. 
Let us therefore pass on. 

On the 10th of January, 1609, we find Chamber- 
lain writing to Carleton as follows : 


“St Walter Raleigh’s estate is fallen into the King’s 
hands by reason of a flaw in the conveyance, who hath 
bestowed yt on S* Robert Carre (who is likewise in speach 
to marry the Lady Anne Clifford), and though the Lady 
Raleigh have ben an importunate suitor all these holy- 
dayes in her husband’s behalfe, yet is yt past recall, so 
that he may say w‘* Job, Naked came I into the world, 
and naked shall I go out ; but above all one thing is to be 
noted, that the error or oversight is said to be so grosse 
that men do meerly ascribe yt to God’s owne hand that 
blinded him and his counsaile.”’ 


Tradition has attached no little interest to the | 


estate of Sherborne, the loss of which Chamber- 
lain especially alludes to in his letter. We would 
therefore say a few words about it. 

The estate of Sherborne had been granted to 
Sir Walter Ralegh by Queen Elizabeth. A ‘Copy 
of Her Majesties Letter to the Deane and Chapter 
of Sarum, for confirming the Lease made by the 
Bishop of Sarum to Her Majestie” [printed in 
the Archaeologia, in one of Mr. Payne Collier’s 
very interesting papers on Sir Walter Ralegh], 

roves that Elizabeth bestowed the Manor of 

herborne upon Ralegh at least two years earlier 
that the ordinary biographies tell us. The lease, 
Mr. Collier observes, it is evident Elizabeth had 
transferred to Ralegh, from the contents of the 
paper, in which the Queen uses very peremptory 
anguage, in order that her ‘‘ well alowed 
Servant,” Sir Walter Ralegh, might not be kept 
aoe from the advantage of the royal gift. The 
Bishop of Salisbury was called upon, in 1591, to 
relinquish a valuable part of the revenue of that 





see, and to grant a lease of the manor of Sherborne 
to Elizabeth, which she had assigned to Ralegh. 

King James, notwithstanding his attainder, 
had granted Sir Walter a life-rent interest in it ; 
but when the deed was referred to the same judge 
who some five years before presided at his trial, he 
ruled that, through the omission of certain words, 
it was invalid. The new favourite, Sir Robert 
Carr, easily persuaded the King to take advantage 
of this “flaw in the conveyance.” He solicited 
the estate, and, of course, was not refused. 
Ralegh did his best to ward off this unforeseen 
calamity and addressed a letter of expostulation 
to Carr (already in print), in which he says :—‘I 
therefore trust, Sir, that you will not be the first 
who shall kill us outright, cut down the tree with 
the fruit, and undergoe the curse of them that 
enter the fields of the fatherless.” It is also 
related that Lady Ralegh, attended by her children, 
sought King James, threw herself on her knees 
before him, and entreated him not to forget his 
most glorious attribute of mercy. Neither her 
prayers nor Sir Walter’s letter produced any effect ; 
the case was brought on, and Sherborne was 
forfeited to the Crown. 

We have transcribed the following account of 
the ‘Inevitable Curse” to all possessors of 
Sherborne. It will perhaps be thought curious. 
It is certainly a strange coincidence that three 
consecutive proprietors of this estate should 
have fallen into disgrace,—Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Sir Robert Carr, and Baron Digby, afterwards 
Earl of Bristol, though the disgrace of this last 
was only temporary : 


An Inevitable Curse by a Norman Bishopp to all 
succeeding times, as appeareth following. 

Osmund [de Seez] a Norman Knight, almost 600 yeares 
sithence coniing into this Cuntrey w” Willm the Con- 
quero", became afterwards Earle of Dorsett, and being a 
Godlie man forsooke the Earldome and became Bishopp 
of Salisburie, and gave the lands called Sherborne, thereto 
adjoyning, to remaine to that Sea for ever, w't addicon of 
acurse to such as should take it from the Bppricke in 
greate or smale things, not onlie in this world, but in the 
world to come, unles hee made restitucon in his life time. 

This Osmund was afterwards canonized a Saint, and 
it happened afterwards that King Stephen tooke froma 
Bpp of the same Sea, called Roger the Riche, the said 
lands, who after during his life had but a troublesome 
raigne, another being his competitor in the Kingdome, 
who at length succeeded him in the whole, had those 
lands, but enjoyed them not longe. 

Theis lands afterwards came to the possession of the 
house of the Mountagues, Earles of Salisburie, whereof one 
was slaine being defending of Towers [?Tours], in 
France; another alsoe was taken prisoner there, and then 
another Bishopp, called Robt Wynnell, brought a writt of 
right agt Will™ Mountague, Earle of Salisburie, for theis 
lands. The triall being by combate, and the champions 
readie to fight, the King, Ed. 3, tooke up the quarrell for 
2000 markes, and soe the Bpp had theis lands againe; and 
there they rested untill Ed. 6 time, when the Duke of 
Somersett had those lands, and hee noe sooner gott them 
but hee fell, and afterwards lost his head. 

Afterwards Bpp Capon exhibited a Bill in Chauncerie, 
pretending the Duke as Protector had gotten the lands 
from him by threats, and thereupon by decree in 
Chauncerie they came backe againe to the Bppricke. 

And in 34 Eliz. [1592], St Walter Raleighe gott theis 
lands, who presentlie after fell into her Ma‘ dislike, and 
afterwards hee fell from that to what hee noweis. Then 
Prince Henry gott them, but enjoyed them but a smale 
time, to the greate greife of all the world that lost him soe 
soone. 


lands, whose fall is much feared to bee greate. 

The following letter from the Bishop of Salis- 
bury is also of interest, as showing that Ralegh 
made a surrender (unfortunately missing) ‘‘ of 
Sherborne, and the reste of the Manno™ annexed 
therto, before his newe estate ;” 


The Bishop of Salisbury to the Earl of Salisbury. 
Salisbury, 17 January, 1608-9. 
My especyall good Lo:—Yor Lo: lrés sent by the Poste, 
I received and have been desirous to satisfye the contents 
therof, w what convenyent speed I coulde: assuringe 
my selfe of yo™ hon promise in yor lres made, that it 
shoulde not be prejudicyall to me, or my Sea: I have ther- 


fore heer inclosed and sent to yor Lorre the trew coppie of | 





the surrender that Sir Walter Rawleighe made to me of 
Sherborne, and the reste of the Manno" annexed therto, 
before his newe Estate: w* Surrender beinge comitteg 
to custody in the churche (by reason of the death of some 
of the cheifest officers there) coulde not be fownde sog 
soone as I desired. And touching the coppie of the newe 
Estate made to S* Walter, I coulde not dispatche soe soong 
to be sent, beinge a verie longe deed to be coppied ing 
shorte tyme, but thoughte good to dispatche that, wes] 
knowe yor Lorre moste desireth, and cannot be had other. 
where. And to send the other w* what convenyent speed 
I may, excepte it please yor Lorre to comaund it out of the 
Records, wheare it is enrolled above, otherwise I will send 
it uppe by my Servant; yf I understande yor Lops farther 
minde therin that yow desire rather to have yt from hence; 
even soe restinge at yor Lorrs Comandem*, of whose honbi: 
disposicon I assure my selfe towards me and my Sea; | 
hartilie recomend yo® Lore to Almightie God. Sarum, the 
xvii of Januarie, 1608, 
Yor Love humblie to be comaunded in the Lo, 
Hauwry Sarvm, 
To the righte hon>!e my verie good Lo. 
The Earle of Salisbury, 
Lo. Treasorer of England, 
w* all speed. 

This surrender probably was made in conse 
quence of Sir Walter being compelled to give up 
his princely estate, which is said to have been 
worth more than 50007. a-year [15,0007. of the 
present day] for the ‘‘ competent satisfaction” of 
80007. :—and we find a warrant dated 23rd 
December, 1609, to pay to Lawrence Keymis 
80007. for the manor of Sherborne, purchased of 
the feoffees of Sir Walter Ralegh, attainted. The 
following letter, written by this same Lawrence 
Keymis states so many particulars on this subject 
that we give it entire : 


Lawrence Kemys to the Earl of Salisbury. 
23 September, 1609, 

Right honorable,—Your humble servant, acknowledg- 
ing all bounden duty to yor Lp for many favoures, is in 
hymselfe so sensible as well of the least imputation of in- 
gratitude (w‘* a divine father calleth crueltie, and the 
destroyer of men in all degrees), as also of giving any 
just occasion of movinge yot Lrs to be displeased ; that I 
rather choose wholy and absolutely to leave my selfe and 
poor estate to yo" honorable consideracon, to stand or 
fall therein, then by any other way or meanes, w* may 
be in my owne power, to secure or assure the same. And 
therefore heere under my hand (according to yor Lr: lie) 
I doe charge my selfe, duly to observe yor Lr* will and 
pleasure therein. The information sent unto yor L’ 
(unto yo' favourable correction) wrongeth me, if therein 
it be alleaged, that I purposed to graunt any estate, or to 
doe or suffer to be don, any thinge that may seeme to 
argue eyther distrust of yor Lr equitie and goodnes 
towards me; or that may be construed not to stand w* 
the true and expresse meaninge of the contract in all 
poynts. All that I intended was, but to reteyne power 
by a freind to surrender those copyholdes at any tyme 
when S* Robert Carr should like to redeeme them, w* I 
purchased long since, the remaynder of them being in S* 
Walter Raleghs youngest sonn, and a grande childe of 
the Stewards; whose arte herein it may please yo" L? to 
note, if by this informacion he may prevent this intended 
surrender, and, seeming to indeare his service to 8 
Robert Carr may therew‘»all establish the sayd copyholds 
to be irrevocable in his sayd grand-child, and pay nothing 
for them. And whereas it is conceived, that for private 
gayne, or by direction, Irefuse to agreetothesurvey, where- 
unto the Comissioner joyned w'* me hath consented w" 
the rest: I doubt not but that yor Lr will in your accus- 
tomed goodnes, hold mee excused, and those objections 
annswered; when I shall make it appeare that manifest 


| truth, and the tenor of the Comission it selfe, do warrant 
And nowe lastlie the Earle of Somersett hadd those | 


my sayd refusall. Theshortnes of tyme and perhapps the 


| Comiss™ owne desire to leave to yor Lrs occasion to deale 


extraordinarily well wt St Walter and his, caused them 
not to take so precise ‘and full instruction, as was requl- 
site. But consideringe that it is his Majesties gracious 
will and pleasure to give bountifull recompence to the 
true value; and yor Lrs favourable meaninge ys accord- 
ingly to see it performed: I doe humbly crave pardon in 
presuminge to protest unto yor Lrs that in my certeyné 
knowledge, and upon my alleageance the said survey 18 
defective and imperfect. In w*h ease I am persuaded that 
the Comissioners nor can nor will take the like oath to 
the contrary, Prayinge God longe to continew yor Li* 
healths and prosperitye, I rest to be comaunded 
Your honors humble servant, 
Law. Kemyxs. 
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On the 15th of January, 1610, two grants were 

assed, one to Sir Francis Darcy and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, of an annuity of 4007. per annum 
during the life of Elizabeth, wife of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, attainted ; the other to Walter, son of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, of an annuity of 4007. per annum 
for life, after the death of his mother. Under the 
date of 7th of April, 1610, may also be seen a 
warrant to pay to Sir Robert Carr 20,000/., by way 
of composition for the manor of Sherborne, co. 
Dorset, escheated to the Crown, by attainder of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, and bestowed on him by the 
king, and also for other lands compounded for 
with him by the king. 

On the 30th of December, 1609, Chamberlain, 
in a letter to Carleton, says that Sir Walter 
Ralegh ‘hath a ship come from Guiana richly 
laden, they say with gold ore, and Sir Thomas 
Rowe with a ship and a pinnesse is going that 
way to seeke his fortune.” 

Our next letter is from John Mere. When 
Ralegh, in 1592, was imprisoned in the Tower in 
consequence of his intrigue with Elizabeth Throg- 
morton (if she were not even then Lady Ralegh), 
he appointed, in a formal document [printed by 
Mr. Collier in the ‘‘ Archaeologia”] John Mere, 
with whom he afterwards had violent legal dis- 
putes, to act as his deputy in the manor of Sher- 
borne. It will be remembered [see ante, No. 8, 
New Series] that Viscount [Byndon] in 1596 so 
-exalted ‘‘ Meeres sutes against Ralegh in his ab- 
sence that Sir Walter strongly protested against 
the injustice done to him,” through the trial 
having taken place when ‘‘ he was out of the land 
in her Majesties service.” All these circumstances 
considered, the tone of Mere’s letter may, we 
think, be accounted for ; of the truth of his state- 
ments we leave the reader to form his own opinion. 
At the same time we believe, upon carefully com- 
paring with other letters written by Ralegh, the 
note to John Shelbury, inclosed in Mere’s letter, 
that itis a forgery : 

John Mere to the Earl of Salisbury. 
The Blackfryers, this 20 of April, 1610. 

My humble dewtie to yo" honer remembred. Under- 
standing by S Ro. Carr him self that Sherborn shall now 
he lefte by him in his Mate, and that according to a 
former purpose the estate shalbe established by parla- 
ment, and also what yot honorable care hath ben in this 
busynes in that heretofore you imployed me to advertise 
his Mates lerned Counsell of the state thereof, to whome I 
did manyfest all the fraudulent conveiances that St Wa. 
Ralegh made therin, w** otherwyse had still lyen danger- 
ously in the derk, I presume therfore at this present 
toremember your honor of some addicdn to be made to 
this act of parlament to remove all inconvenience that 
his Mate shold pay ferme to any, that therfore yt may be 
enacted that soe much rent, as ys to be payd owt of 
Sherborn to the Bishop for ever may be assured to him 
owt of some of his Maties fee farme Rents in other par- 
tyculer places, as neer & as convenient for the Bishop as 
Sherborn ys, and that his Mate in lew thereof may be for 
ever lykewise freed of the rent payable owt of Sherborn, 
w* ys an equall and salf course for all. 

My humble service any waye I shalbe ready to per 
forme, and namely toching the manners of Burton and 
Holnest, members of these lands, though conveyed to 
Mr Fitzjames and his heyres, conserning wt I can 
playnly prove by record many great incroachments upon 
Sherborn, both in lands and Royalties of value & estima- 
cin, Beside other matter toching the prebend or 
parsonage of Sherborne, worth at the least £400 by 
the yeare, weh some pretend to have inheritance in, 
by purchase from the late Queen obtayned for a tryfle 
by playn and apparaunt deceite, who have yet myst 
ther mark, and have deceaved them selves, the truthe 
appearing, soe much therof as ys worth £300 yearlie 
beinge still his Matis, though they presume otherwyse, and 
may be laid to Sherborn. Such things as I had under 
§' Walter Raleghs hand and seale S* Ro. Carr promised 
to confirme unto me, among w** those conteyned in this 
deed inclosed, being in all fees and proffits not worth tenn 
pounds by the yeare, I do humblie desier to enjoye no 
longer then my service shall deserve contynnuance in 
the same, weh I humbly leave to your honorable meanes, 
as best contented with that your honer shalbe pleased to 
afford me, the rather for that this other note inclosed, 
Wrytten by St Wa. Ralegh scythens the questioning of 
his conveyaunce, proveth that I might have had of him a 
gteat reward, worth I assure your honor an hundred 


poundes by the yeare, yf I wold have ayded him by 
suppressinge the nature of his frauds, w*» I humbly leave 
to your most honorable consyderation, w* my prayer for 
your honors long lyff in all happines and content. 
Your honors much bounden in all 
humblenes to be comaunded, 
Jo. MERE. 
Indorsed, ‘‘ Some papers enclosed signed by St W.” 
To the right honorable 
The Erle of Salisbury, 
Lord highe Thesaurer of England. 
Here is ‘ this other note inclosed, wrytten by 
St Wa. Ralegh” (?) which Mere affirms was sent 


as a bribe to prevent him exposing the nature of. 


Sir Walter’s frauds : 
Sir Walter Ralegh to John Shelbury. 
3rd January, 1608-9. 

John Shelbury, I pray give John Meere a promis under 
your hand to make him a good and perfet lease of all 
Bishops Down, so soun as it shalbe known to whom the 
land doth belong, w** I will that yow performe unto him 
freely, and without all question or cavill, and this shalbe 
your sufficient warrant. Written this 3d of January, 
1608. W. Rareau. 

John Shelbury was appointed by the King on 
28th April, 1604, ‘‘ His Majtes officer in granting 
and gathering the rents, revenues, &c.,” of wine 
licences ; on the 8th February previously had also 
been granted to him and Robert Smith such goods, 
debts, &c., reverting to the Crown by attainder of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, as were not already paid into 
the Exchequer. 

The following grant has reference to a portion 
of Ralegh’s estate, heretofore purchased by Sir 
Walter from Phillipp Amadas : 

Right trusty and right welbeloved Cousin and Coun- 
cellor, we greet you well. At the humble sute of John 
Shelbery, gent., and for divers good causes and consi- 
deracons us at this present moving, we are pleased to 
graunt unto him and his assignes a lease in possession of 
certain lands lying in ot County of Cornewall heretofore 
purchased by St Walter Raleigh, Knight, of Phillipp 
Amadas, gent., deceased, and afterwards evicted from 
the said S* Walter by the heires of the said Amadas wt 
out restitucon of such some of money as was by the said 
Raleigh paid to the said Amadas for the said lands, the 
right whereof ought to appertaine to us by the attainder 
of the said Raleigh, for the terme of yeares, and at such 
rent as now yelded for the said lands by the Tennts therof. 
Wherefore we will and require you to give order to some 
of o* learned Councell to cause a Booke to be drawne in 
due forme, conteyning a lease of the said lands wt» their 
appurtennces to be by us graunted to the said John Shel- 
bery and his assignes for the terme of yeares above men- 
coned, for the yearly rent now reserved for the same, and 
w't out fyne, in regard the said Shelbery is yet ingaged 
in sondry somes of money for the said Raleigh, and w*> 
such other clauses and covenntes as in like leases have 
been usuall and accustomed. And the same by you and 
oF said Councill subscribed to send unto us to passe our 
Signature and Seales as apperteyneth. And theis ot lres 
shalbe yo sufficient warrant and discharge in this behalf. 
Given under o* Signet. 

To our right trusty and right welbeloved Cousin 
and Councello', Robert, Earle of Salisbury, 
of high Trér of England. 

The Earl of Northampton, writing to Viscount 
Rochester on the 12th July, 1611, concerning the 
Earl of Northumberland’s examination on the 
charges of Elks, his servant, says : 


We had afterward a bought with S* W. Ralley, in whom 
we find no change, but the same boldnesse, pride, and 
passion that hertofor hath wrought more violently, but 
never expressed it selfe in a stronger passion. But herof 
his Maty shall hear when the Lordes come to him, and yet 
you may assure his My that by this probleme he wanne 
littell grounde, eyther by his untruthes ore his humores. 
The lawlesse liberty of that place, so longe cockered and 
fostered with hopes exorbitant, hath bredde sutable 
desires and affections in the braver sorte of the prisoners. 


Again, three days later, Sir John Benet, in a 
letter to Carleton, says, ‘Sir W. Rawleigh also is 
more restrayned then before.” 

Eight years imprisonment, declining health, and 
many sore trials and bitter disappointments, 
unhappily did their work. Ralegh’s constitution 
was shattered by his long privations, a want of 
the free enjoyment of exercise, and change of 





scene. He wrote to the Queen a most affecting 





letter [already in print], in evident anticipation of 
his approaching death, in which he bitterly com- 
plains that, after eight years’ imprisonment, he 
should be ‘‘as strayghtly lokt up as he was the 
first day ;’ and concludes, in a tone of despair,. 
that ‘‘1t were a sute farr more fitting the hardnes. 
of my destinie rather to desire to dye once for all, 
and therby to give end to the miseries of this life, 
than to strive against the ordinance of God, who 
is a trew judge of my innocence towards the King, 
and doth know me.” 
We purpose again returning to this subject. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
+ 
Paris, October 27. 

A most extraordinary story has been pre- 
occupying the salons of Paris (if any salons are 
really to be found at this season) for the last 
fortnight, and, if I had not had strong doubts of 
the possibility of its truth, I should have already 
recounted to you the strange report. The follow- 
ing is the bit of romance that has been invented :— 

In the year 1847, an aide-de-camp to one of the 
younger sons of Louis Philippe was discovered 
cheating at cards. This, together with the 
scandalous procés of M. Teste, the murder of the 
Duchesse de Praslin, and one or two other similar 
events, was one of the gloomy forerunners of the 
revolution of February. The officer in question 
was brother toa man of some distinction in the 
army, and who is now a general of division. It 
was managed that he should be got out of 
the way; the affair was hushed up, and the 
family paid the sums of money unlawfully gained 
by their unworthy relative. Disgraceful as the 
whole business was for the officer I have 
alluded to, it may be as well to say that 
there was behind the scenes a worse culprit 
than himself—a lady! It -was not for the 
sake of the miserable gain itself that the 
wretched young man had infringed the laws of 
honesty and honour—it was to satisfy the exi- 
gences of a woman to whom he was attached with 
all the insensate weakness of a passionate, unprin- 
cipled nature. I repeat it—the object of this 
affection, and the cause of her lover's dishonour, 
was a lady, one of those persons who move in, 
and belong of right to, what is called here ‘‘ good 
society.” I dwell upon this—although it has not. 
necessarily to do with the present part of the his- 
tory, but with its past—because it is (parentheti- 
cally) an illustration of what French manners and 
morals can be sometimes. Well, as I have said, 
the unfortunate protagonist of this sad drama im 
real life was got off; he sailed for America, and a 
few years later his name was all but forgotten. 
But a short time ago, a murmur began to arise. 
Where from it would be hard to say—who set it 
afloat, no one can tell. Where was it first heard ? 
No answer to that has ever been given. But 
little by little it rose and rose, and swelled, and 
was at last a loud rumour, and, as I again 
repeat, came to be a general pre-occupation 
in the so-called ‘‘ polite world” of Paris. 
M.G. . . ., it was said, had been seen and 
recognised by some persons who knew him in 
Europe, and he was no otherthan . . . who 
do you suppose?. . . than Walker the adven- 
turer, Walker the Nicaraguan, Walker in proprié 
persona !! The news spread like wild fire, and I 
cannot describe to you the kind of emotion it pro- 
duced. It was so strong and so general that last 
Sunday a weekly paper, entitled La Chronique de 
Paris headed its columns with a denial of the 
fact, printed under the announcement of ‘‘ L’événe- 
ment du jour.” ** A letter we have just received,” 
says the leading article in question, ‘‘sets at rest 
in the most positive manner the doubts that have 
been lately arising as to the identity of a person 
but too notorious, and puts an end to the various: 
speculations which had taken for their object the 
famous adventurer Walker.” The paragraph from 
the letter thus mentioned contains these words : 
“You may confidently declare that General 
Walker is not the ex-aide-de-camp, G. . . .— 
the latter died near Bagdad in 1854.” 

The writer of the letter is a certain M. Xavier 
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EKyma, one of the numerous tribe of fourth or fifth 
rate hommes de lettres, whose business it is to 
prevent the fewilletons of the Paris press from 
expiring for want of food. He dates from New 
Orleans, and has probably found means of obtain- 
ing some, and authentic, information upon the 
point under dispute. Here, then, the incident 
ends, and the romantic dream of the identity of 
the modern condottiére and the French gamester is 
dispelled. Death came down unnoticed upon the 
latter, and an obscure end has been the issue of 
an ill-spent career. But what is termed ‘‘all 
Paris” ~ had its little drama, and people have 
been awakened for some days to the idea of a 
revival of the manners and customs of the sixtventh 
and seventeenth centuries here, when men some- 
times (nay often) began life by an infamous deed, 
and ended it with a succession of heroic ones. 

Another, and more rational, as well as lasting 
subject for the pre-occupation of the public, is the 
déiut of a new dancer at the grand opera, Malle. 
Emma Livry. 

One of the oldest of the Emperor's friends, 
objecting a short while since to a senator who had 
been named, and speaking of him as an ‘‘ unsafe ” 
man, was reminded that the said senator's earliest 
opinions had been imperialist, for that, as a 
very young man, he had gone through the Russian 
cempaign, and lost his toes during the famous 
retreat. ‘Well, and good,” rejoined the inti- 
mate—intimate of the Tuileries, ‘‘ mais il west 
Bonapartiste que par les pieds.” And so, with the 
Opera, it will save itself by the fect, if it does save 
itself, but by nothing else. As to a musical 
theatre it is perhaps the very last in Europe, but 
it has still a certain value as far as dancing goes, 
and its new star may help to send its choregraphic 
fortunes to a still higher degree of elevation. 

Emma Livry is said to be now barely sixteen ; 
she certainly looks no more, and is in appear- 
ance a very fairy. Those who can remember 
the great Marie Taglioni say that this child pos- 
ssesses most perfectly all her ‘‘traditions,” and 
that since that illustrious artist left the stage, no 
other save Mdlle. Livry has ever been able to 
approach her one immortal part of La Sylphide 
with such justly earned success. In so very 
young a girl, there must necessarily exist im- 
perfection in a certain proportion; the very 
law of her talent is of course incompleteness, 
and no one who knows how to judge—(alas ! 
these are few)—will attempt to ask from her 
what depends upon experience, upon study, upon 
time. But all the qualities nature can bestow, 
and that are in her gift alone, she has lavished 
upon this youthful débutante. Emma Livry is 
not now, at this present moment, a great dancer, 
and it will be the most unpardonable mistake on 
the part of her friends if they tell her she is one; 
she is not now a great dancer, because it is simply 
impossible she should be that which her sixteen 
years of life cannot allow her to be—but she is in 
indisputable possession of every quality that is 
required to make her a great dancer in due course 
eftime. If her health resists, and she studies 
perseveringly, there is that in this little creature 
that may make her almost incomparable. She 
has a grace, an elasticity, and a natural aérialness 
that I do not remember to have seen equalled ; 
and if to these points she one day adds style, I 
repeat it, she may not only be a ‘‘star” of 
the choregraphic heaven, but a ‘‘bright par- 
ticular” one, and outshine all her contempo- 
raries. The greatest harm that threatens 
these young débutantes is the vain effort 
to please, the stupid crowd by the acquisition 
of merits-that are not within the natural tenden- 
cies. When a singer is pathetic, people say: 
‘* What a pity execution is wanting !” and if the 
said vocalist attempt to achieve what is not in the 
scope of his talent, he condemns himself to 
inferiority. When a dancer is judged, if she be 
pantomimic, as La Rosati, the public says : ‘‘if she 
were lighter of foot she would be perfect ;” and of 
the divinely graceful, light as thistle-down, floating 
Ferraris, it is lamented that ‘‘she be not more 
dramatic !” With experienced mistresses of their 
art such as these two, the above silly criticisms do 
no harm, but with beginners they are too often 





fatal, and nothing is so difficult to nascent 
capacity as to abstain, Our system of education 
makes this, too, a hundred times more difficult, 
inasmuch as the general intelligence being more 
cultivated it perceives the various aspects of things 
which it might with far better results ignore 
eternally. All I can say is: Heaven preserve this 
pretty Mdlle. Livry, for at all events some years, 
from the advice of her connoisseur friends, 
and from the over development of her intelli- 
gence. Her feet are what she has _ to 





look to, and if anyone could persuade her 
that she belongs to the ornithological species, 
and should confine herself to the task of | 
making wings sprout out from her ankles, | 
instead of aiming at anything more intellectually | 
ambitious, he would be doing her an incalculable 

service, and obliging the public immensely, by 

beginning to secure to it the enjoyment of one of | 
the most poetical sights in the world, that of a | 
really fairy-like female dancer, whereof the air 
and not the earth is the true element. 

I rather think that, not very long since, I 
directed your attention to a circumstance that 
must strike everyone who, without being a pro- 
fessed moralist, conceives that the acts of human | 
beings are worth the trouble of being classed, co- 
ordained, and tracked home to their native source, 
—I mean to the extraordinary characteristics of 
crime in this country. I am not the only person 
to have printed my observations -upon this, 
though I believe I am one of the first. Crime in 
most countries is—according to legal philosophers 
—divided into two distinct categories ; the fero- 
cious and the covetous. In some countries gold 
is the incentive, in others constitutional violence ; a 
large amount of unemployed force induces brutality, 
and crimes are savagely and wselessly committed. 

These two divisions are, if one may apply the 
word in such a case, reasonable, and one sees the 
cause and the effect clearly, and in a manner 
satisfactory to one’s reason. But crime in France 
at the present day is fantastic, inexplicable, and 
denotes far more mental perturbation than either 
brutality or covetousness. A mother poisons her 
children with sulphur matches, for no earthly 
reason except that they ‘‘ bother” her,—she is 
ennuyée by them! A boy of ten or twelve is 
worried by being beat at marbles by one of his 
playfellows, and he very quietly cuts his throat ! 
A shepherd near Blois fires a pistol at one of his 
fellow shepherds, simply because the latter’s 
sheep are fatter than his own! In short, the 
criminal annals of this country at this present 
time, present the characters recognised by medical 
men as those oftenest found among the inhabit- 
ants of madhouses. This is a fact worth studying. 
In the end, it would, perhaps, be just to say, 
that all crime of whatsoever nature is a form of 
insanity ; but when crime is merely the result 
of an over-excited brain, of an imagination 
unhealthily brought to dwell upon some object 
of immediate self-interest—when crime is com- 
mitted in order to gain an end, its motive is 
at all events visible, and its horrible and vicious 
reasonableness stands clear ; but crime committed 
lightly, crime committed par caprice, is surely 
one of the most unmistakeable indications of a 
nation’s decay. In the last days of the Lower 
Empire, in those of Rome, as in the midst of the 
saturnalia of the revolution of 93, you may find 
evidence in plenty of the kind of crime I speak of ; 
but at those epochs, be it duly remarked, the 
perpetrators of such crimes are invariably the 
over-educated, the hyper-civilised, the beings 
who by a moral hot-house culture. are wrought up 
toa false nature. Nowadays, it is in the lower 
class, and above all in the rural class, that these 
absurd misdeeds are frequent. The link between 
a comparatively isolated existence in the midst of 
external nature and a perturbation of the mental 
equilibrium, leading to the commission of phan- 
tastic, useless crime, is one of those psychological 
phenomena I would point out to the attention 
of the thinkers of our age. 





Paris, Wednesday. 
Some of the journals publish a letter from M. 


| created commotion in Europe. 
| high time that even the rancour of political faction 





de Lamartine, in which he declares that if the | 


French public do not respond more heartily than 
they have hitherto done to the appeal addressej 
to them for a subscription sufficiently large to 
enable him to pay off his debts, his family man. 
sion and estate in the Maconnais will very shortly 
be sold, and he will leave France for ever. “‘ Let 
him go!” I have heard several persons scornfully 
cry on reading this letter. But assuredly it wil] 
not be creditable to France if such a man }e 
driven into exile in his old age, for lack of a few 
thousand pounds. I can understand and make 
allowance for the intense animosity which his con. 
nection with the unfortunate republic of 1848 has 
excited in the breasts of all the political parties, 
with the exception of the very small republican 
one, into which the French people are divided, 
I think, however, that political animosity should 
not be allowed to overpower the regard due toa 
man who is confessedly the greatest poet of his 
country of the present age; who has added to 
the prose literature of that country works 
which have delighted and instructed millions 
of contemporaries, and which seem assured 
of immortality; and who has pronounced in 
the Parliamentary tribune orations that haye 
stirred the mighty heart of France, and have 
Besides, is it not 


should cease? What he did cannot be undone, 
and years have since passed over. For years, though 
the gigantic power of France was once in his 
hands, he has been, in a political point of view, 
utterly powerless and insignificant: never, come 
what may, can he again play a part on the pub- 
lic stage. He is disappointed, bafiled, humiliated, 
soul-crushed as statesman perhaps never was be- 
fore ; and he has meekly borne as much wrong, 
insult, and contumely as was ever heaped on one 
man. A little more Christian charity might then 
well be extended to him in his political capacity ; 
and if that were done, his poetical, literary, and 
oratorical greatness would shine forth with such 
splendour that the French would think it a duty 
to vie with each other in paying it homage. And 
then assuredly he and his friends would not have 
to make appeal on appeal for donations; but a 
sum would be at once raised which would free 
him from the bondage of creditors, and secure him 
the peaceful possession of the halls of his fathers. 
Let the French people bethink them before it be 
too late. |The political reasons which they con- 
sider justify them in turning a deaf ear to the cry 
of distress of their great poet will have no weight 
whatsoever with posterity, nor even in the next 
generation, and obloquy will rest on them fo 
ever. 

Say what people will of Scribe, the dramatist,— 
and, like everybody else who has obtained pre- 
eminent success, he has no lack of detractors,— 
he is really a wonderful man. The number of 
pieces of which he is the author, or the principal 
collaborateur—and with him collaborateur is almost 
equal to authorship—is extraordinarily great— 
greater than any other play-writer, except perhaps 
one or two of old Spain, ever produced or ever 
dreamed of producing; and though of course 
many of them are virtually the same under differ- 
ent titles, and many more are worthless, yet in 
what remains will be found characters drawn with 
remarkable skill, incidents the most ingenious, 
plots constructed with consummate art, dialogue 
almost always smart, sometimes truly brilliant— 
and all that certainly indicates the possession of a 
dramatic genius of no mean order. Well, this 
veteran has within the last few days attained a 
new and apparently great success with a five-act 
comedy, entitled Les Trois Maupin, the scene of 
which is laid on the eve of the Regency. Itisa 
spirited picture of ‘‘life” under the ancien régime, 
and is a new proof that Scribe’s talent of deriving 
amusement even from the most hackneyed sub- 
ject—and if ever subject was worked to death, 
that of the ancien régime is—still exists in all its 
freshness. He has a collaborateur in the play—* 
young man who has not yet gained reputation. 
It is at the Gymnase that it has been brought 
out, and, as most pieces are at that house, it 15 
well acted. 

Reports have been flying about for the last ten 
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days, that the elder Alexander Dumas has fallen 
ill and died in Russia; but no confirmation of 
the statement has been received, so that it may be 
considered certain no such melancholy event has 
taken place. IJ], however, he has been, and rather 
severely too. It seems that, with his usual folly, — 
and in spite of his genius few men are sillier than he 
—he, to show off, undertook to row a boat a 
certain distance in a given time; and to perform 
the feat, he threw off coat and waistcoat,—he 
caught a dreadful cold. It strikes me, as I write, 
that he himself may have invented the report of 
his own death : he is one of that sort of men who 
would dress themselves from head to foot in 
yellow, and walk on the Boulevard with a bird- 
cage in his hand, or do anything else extravagant 
sooner than not be talked about. 

Jules Janin has just brought out two new 
yolumes of his ‘‘ History of Dramatic Literature.” 
Like those that preceded them, they consist prin- 
cipally, in fact I believe exclusively, of selections 
from his fewilletons in the Journal des Débats. 
Considering the noise these fewilletons have made 
in the literary circles, not of France alone, but of 
Europe, for upwards of twenty-five years, it is 
natural that Janin should think them worth 
exhuming from the ever-deepening tomb of a daily 
newspaper ; and perhaps the reading public may 
be of the same opinion. The title, however, is 
erroneous. The book is not a ‘History of 
Dramatic Literature,” since it only deals with one 
portion of Dramatic Literature—that of France,— 
and with only a part of that of France—that which 
has been actually acted in the author’s time. 
Seeing, too, that Janin, though nominally the 
“Prince of Critics” (in Paris), scarcely ever 
criticises play or actor, his lucubrations being 
about anything that either may happen to suggest 
to his busy brain,—his title will by many doubt- 
less be considered, not only an error, but a piece 
of great presumption. 

Parisian journals of the highest standing do 
not hesitate to have recourse to means to obtain 
subscribers, which the very lowest in London would 
disdain. At the present moment, the Consti- 
tutionnel which, next to the Débats, is the most 
important daily newspaper in Paris, and which is 
the principal organ of the government, is advertis- 
ing that it will give to every annual subscriber 
a copy, at a reduced rate, of M. Thiers’ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire. The Pays, which is 
another daily newspaper, and also a government 
organ, is making the same tempting offer. The 
Siécle, which is likewise a great daily journal, 
likewise tries to catch subscriptions by a promise 
of books: in fact almost all the daily papers, 
except only the dignified Débats, do the same sort 
of thing. When such is the case amongst the 
great leading political journals, I leave you to 

ess to what resources the inferior order of 
Journals and periodicals have recourse to gain sub- 
scribers. I remember that some time back, one 
gave free tickets for a trip to the sea-side ; another 
boxes in the theatres; a third watches ; a fourth 
clothes. I have even some vague recollection of 
one having proposed the magnificent donation of a 
ham, and, if I mistake not, the owner was a Jew. 
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Roya, Grocraruicat Socrery.—SEssion 1958-59, 

1858—Monday, November 8 and 22. 
”» is Decem 

1859, 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


ber 13. 
January 10 and 24. 
Fe 14 and 28, 
March 14 and 28. 
April 11. 

y 9 and 23.* 
June 13 and 27. 


” ” 

The following papers are to be read on the 8th Novem- 
ber, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the Chair: 
~1. Journey through the Mountainous Districts North of 
the Elburz, and Ascent of Demavend, in Persia, by Mr. 
R. F. Thomson and Lord Schomberg Kerr, communicated 
by the Earl of Malmesbury. 2. Journey from Moreton 
Bay to Adelaide, in search of Leic it, by Mr. A. C. 

, Gold Medallist, R.G.S. 3. Exploration of the 
son, a and Gascoyne Rivers, in Western 
Australia, . F. Gregory. 


Linnan Socrety.—Szssron 1858-59 | 
1858—Thursday, November 4 and 18, 
*P December 2 and 16, 
1859 January 20. 
a February 3 and 17. 
es April 7 and 21. 
Pe May 5 and 24 (Anniversary). 
“6 June 2 and 16. 
At 8 P.m., except on May 24, when the chair will be 
taken at 1 p.m. precisely. 
Paper to be read at the next meeting, on Thursday, 
November 4th, at 8 p.m.: George Bentham, Esq., “‘ Notes 
on British Botany.” 


Roya InstrtutE oF British ARCHITECTS.—SESSION 
1 


1858—Monday, November 1, 15, and 20. 

‘ December 13. 

1859 January 10 and 24, 
February 7 and 21. 
March 7 and 21. 

fs April 4. 

May 2,* 16, and 30. 

pe June 13. 

GroLocicat Socrety.—Papers to be read Nov. 3, 1858. 
—1. On some Natural Pits in the Tertiary Sands of Dor- | 
setshire. By the Rev. O. Fisher, F.G.S.—2. On some 
points in the Geology of South Africa. By Dr. Rubidge. 
—3. On some Fossils from South Africa. By W. Stow, 
Esq.—4. On some of the Siliceous Nodules of the Chalk. 
By N.T. Wetherell, Esq. 





INSTITUTION OF CrIviIL ENGINEERS.—Pre- 
miums, Session 1857-58.—The Council of the | 
Institution of Civil Engineers have awarded the 
following Premiums : 


1. A Telford Medal to James Atkinson Longridge, 
M.Inst.C.E., and a Council Premium of Books to Charles | 
Henry Brooks, for their Paper “‘On Submerging Tele- 
graphic Cables.’”’ | 

2. A Telford Medal to George Robertson, Assoc. | 
Inst.C.E., for his Paper, “‘An Investigation into the 
Theory and Practice of Hydraulic Mortar.” 

3. A Telford Medal to James ;Henderson, Assoc. | 
Inst.C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On the Methods generally em- 
ployed in Cornwall, in dressing Tin and Copper Ores.”’ 

4. A Telford Medal to Robert Jacomb Hood, M.Inst.C.E. | 
for his Paper ‘‘On the Arrangement and Construction of | 
Railway Stations.”’ | 

5. A Telford Medal to Major-General George Borlase | 
Tremenheere, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On | 
Public Works in the Bengal Presidency.” 

6. A Telford Medal to Alfred Giles, M. Inst. C.E., for | 
~ 7 er “On the Construction of the Southampton | 

ocks.”” 

7. A Watt Medal and the Manby Premium in Books | 
to Guilford Lindsay Molesworth, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for | 
his Paper ‘‘ On the Conversion of Wood by Machinery.” | 

8. A Watt Medal to Thomas Spencer Sawyer, for his | 
Paper ‘‘On the Principal Self-acting and other Tools | 
ae in the Manufacture of Engines, Steam Boilers, 

c 
9. A Council Premium of Books to Frederick Charles 
Webb, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘‘On the Prac- 
tical Operations connected with Paying out and Repair- | 
ing Submarine Telegraph Cables.” 

10. A Council Premium of Books to Henry Conybeare, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper, ‘‘ Description of Works 
recently executed for the Water Supply of Bombay, in 
the East Indies.” 

11. A Council Premium of Books to Samuel Alfred | 
Varley, for his Paper “‘ On the Qualifications requisite in | 
a Submarine Cable for most efficiently transmitting 
Messages between distant Stations.” 

12. A Council Premium of Books to Richard Carden 
Deer. for his Paper, ‘‘ Description of Improvements 
on the Second Division of the River Lee, with Remarks 
on the Position of Canals generally.” 

13. A Council Premium of Books to Alexander Wright, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper ‘On Lighting Mines by 
Gas.” 


14. A Council Premium of Books to James Brunlees, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ Description of the Iron Viaducts 
erected across the Estuaries of the Leven and Kent, in 
Morecambe Bay, for the Ulverstone and Lancaster 
Railway.” ms 





THE LonDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ELOGICAL 
Society held a general meeting at Enfield on the 
20th inst., in the library of the vicarage. Jacob 
Vale Asbury, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. Henry W. 
Sass, the Hon. Sec., read letters from the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Patron of the Society, Lord Londes- | 
borough, the President, Lord Ebury, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, Colonel Connop, and other influential 
> regretting their inability to attend. The 

on. Sec. also read a letter from the Rev. J. M. 
Heath, the Vicar of Enfield, regretting his in- 
ability to attend on account of ill-health, but | 
pling his house at the disposal of the Society 
or the purposes of their meeting, and pointing 
out those objects of interest which the neighbour- 
hood afforded. The Rev. Thomas Hugo drew at- 
tention to the principal structures and points of 
interest in the neighbourhood. These included 
Gough Park, the residence of Richard Gough, Esq., 





* The anniversary (23rd May) will be held at 1 p.m. 
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| Grammar School); Forty Hall, 
| H. Fortie, between 1629 and 1632, erected by 


| mented with pendants. 
| richly carved and embellished with foliage and 


{ Corinthian orders. 


| salus serveri Deo: sunt cetera fraudes.” 
| same room is preserved a portion of another 


| rooms have ceilings of a similar character. 


| throat of a buck. 


F.S.A. ; Durant’s House, or Harbour, burnt down 


| some years ago, the residence of Judge Jeffries 


(who, we may mention, was educated at the 
built by Sir 


Inigo Jones, and modernised by the Wolsten- 
holme family in 1700 (the old gateway to the 
stables is still standing); White Webb’s House, 
which was hired by the conspirators in the Gun- 
powder Plot, but very little of it remains (there 


| were four lodges in the Chase, used as hunting 
| seats during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 


James I., and Charles II.); and Enfield Palace, 


| built by Sir John Lovell, Knight of the Garter and 
| Privy Councillor to King Henry VII. 
| ing still possesses several noble rooms, and the 
| ground floor remains nearly in its original state, 
; with oak panels and a richly ornamental ceiling, 
| bearing the crown and fleur-de-lis in multangular 


This build- 


compartments, the cross lines of which are orna- 
The chimney-piece is 


birds, and supported by columns of the Ionic and 
It is decorated with the rose 
and portcullis, crowned with the arms of England 
and France quarterly, and the supporter a lion 
and a griffin. Underneath is the motto, ‘‘ Solo 
In the 


chimney-piece, which was removed from one of the 
upper apartments. It is of a similar style to the 
one just described, and has on one side the motto, 
“*Ut ros super herbam,” and on the other side, 
‘* Est benevolentia regis.” Several of the upper 
At 
the time of Henry VIII.’s death, the Princess 


| Elizabeth was residing at Enfield, and her brother 


at Hertford. He was brought from that place, 
January 30, 1546, to Enfield, where he kept his 
court until the last day of June, and then removed 
to London. When Elizabeth became Queen she 
frequently visited Enfield. Notices of her 
presence occurred in 1561, 1564, and 1568. It is 
related that in April, 1557, the Princess was 
escorted from Hatfield to Enfield Chase by a 
retinue of 12 ladies in white satin, on ambling 
palfreys, and yeomen green on horseback, that 
her Grace might hunt the hart. On entering the 
Chase, she was met by 50 archers, in scarlet 
boots and yellow caps, armed with gilded bows, 
each of whom presented her with a silver 
headed arrow, winged with peacocks’ feathers, 


| and by way of closing the sport, the Princess 


was gratified with the privilege of cutting the 
The Earl of Monmouth 


speaking of events which happened in 1596, says : 


| **the Queen came from Theobalds to Enfield 
| House to dinner, and after dinner she had tents 
| set up in the park to shoot at the buck.” A letter 


of Elizabeth’s is to be found in the British Museum 
dated from Enfield, Feb. 14, but the year is 


| omitted, and there is also preserved in the 
| Bodleian Library a translation of an Italian 
| sermon, with a dedication, presented as a new 


year’s gift to her brother Edward, dated from 
Enfield, but also without the addition of the year. 
Queen Elizabeth leased the house in the year 
1582 to Henry Middlemore, Esq., for 51 years, so 
that it did not revert to the Crown during her 
reign. From 1600 to 1660 it was tenanted by 
several families of great note, among whom were 
Lord William Howard, Sir Nicholas Raynton, 
and Sir Thomas Trevor, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer. About 1660 the house was let to 
Dr. Robert Uvedale, master of the Grammar 
School. The Doctor was an acute botanist, and 
had a large and curious garden filled with rare 
and precious exotics. Among others was a cedar 
from Lebanon, planted by himself, which has 
since become celebrated for size and beauty. In 
1792 a great portion of the palace was taken 
down, and several dwellings erected on the site. 
The rectory of Enfield was given by the Conqueror 
to Geoffrey de Magnaville, or Mandeville, Con- 
stable of the Tower. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, 1539, it was granted by Henry VIII. 
to Thomas Hadley, Lord Hadley, and in 1548 it 
passed into the hands of the master, fellows, and 


scholars of Trinity College, Cambridge, who are 
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the present patrons. In 1327 the vicarage was 
mn at nine marks; in the King’s books it is 
valued at 267. per annum. The college just 
named has presented one of its Fellows in unin- 
terrupted succession from the year 1550 to the 
the present time. There is an excellent example 
of early brickwork in a building now used as the 
railway station. The ornamentation would refer 
it to the period of James I., or the early years of 
his successor. There is a tradition that it was 
occupied by Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the 
Earl of Essex, but it appears to be unsub- 
stantiated by any actual proof, and to be in fact 
disproved by the details of the structure itself. 
Mr. John Tuff, M.P.S., mentioned that the church, 
which is dedicated to St. Andrew, was founded in 
1136. It abounds in monuments, the chief of 
which are the Tiptoft Earls of Worcester, the 
Rayntons, Palmers, Evingtons, Stringers, Dixons, 
Middlemores, Deycrowes, Kiers, and others of 
note, benefactors to the parish, in most cases by 
charitable bequests; there are also a few monu- 
mental brasses and mural tablets, one of which is 
in memory of the celebrated Abernethy, on which 
is an elegant Latin inscription. The church 
has at different periods undergone great changes 
in structure, both externally and internally. 
Enfield is also rich in royal privileges and charters : 
Edward I. granted charters for a weekly market, 
and two fairs to be held annually. James I. con- 
firmed the market subsequently, and added a 
court of Pie Powder (similar to Smithfield). 
Richard II. granted certain privileges to the 
inhabitants of Enfield, which have been confirmed 
by Edward IV. and VI., Elizabeth, James I., 
George II., and George III. These documents 
are deposited in the Court of Exchequer of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. A large portion of the parish 
of Enfield is crown property belonging to the Duchy, 
and appoints its officers to act within its precincts. 
Enfield also gives the title of Baron of Enfield 
(Viscount Enfield). A great number of ancient 
coins, tokens, rings, belts, knives, forks, spoons, 
and other curiosities have been found in various 
parts ofthe parish, particularly in reference to the 
time of Elizabeth. Roman urns have also been 
discovered near Enfield, so late as 1830. Roman 
and silver and brass coins were ploughed up near 
Clay Hill, in the parish, of the periods of Domi- 
tian, Caius, Nerva Trajanus Aurelius, Adrian, 
Antoninus, and others, to the number of 170. 
Ancient banners, armour, &c., painted tiles, 
coffins, urns, nails, and human bones have also 
been discovered in the parish, affording to the 
historian antiquary much matter of interest, and 
repay him for laborious investigation and research. 





On the Mode of Formation of Shells of Animals, 
of Bone, &c. By George Rainey, M.R.C.S. 
(Churchill. ) 

THE Lecturer on Microscopic Anatomy at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital has been recently instituting a 
series of experiments, with a view of producing by 
artificial means structures analogous to, or iden- 
tical with, the shells of molluscs and crustaceans, 
and the bones of other animals. The results of 
these experiments have been in part already given 
to the public in the pages of the British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review and the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopic Science. The information 
thus scattered has been now brought together by 
the author into one treatise, and many fresh facts, 
physical and anatomical, introduced for the first 
time. What he claims to have originated are, in 
his own words : 

‘Firstly, a process by which carbonate of lime can be 
made to assume a globular form, and the explanation of 
the nature of the process, ‘molecular coalescence,’ by 
which that form is produced. Secondly, the explanation 
of the probable cause of crystalisation, and the manner in 
which the rectilinear form of crystals is effected. Thirdly, 
the discovery of a process of ‘molecular disintegration’ 
of the globules of carbonate of lime, by inverting the me- 
chanical conditions — which their previous globular 
form had depended. Fourthly, the recognition, in animal 
tissues, of forms of earthy matter analogous to those pro- 
duced artificially. And, fifthly, the deduction from the 
above fact, and considerations of the dependence of the 
rounded forms of organised bodies on physical and not on 
vital agencies.” 

The experiments, which are minutely described, 
and have already been made public in one of 








the periodicals above alluded to, consist princi- 
pally in the introduction into a glass phial—first, 
of a viscid substance, as gum arabic, saturated 
with carbonate of potash ; secondly, of a couple of 
pieces of glass, to catch and fix the globules ; and, 
lastly, of a solution of gum arabic and common 
water. After a certain time, the pieces of glass 
are removed, and are found to have become 
covered with clusters of globules or spherical 
molecules, which, on careful examination by a 
powerful microscope, are found to be identical in 
all stages of their development with those of which 
microscopic dissection shows that the calcareous 
structures met with in living creatures are ulti- 
mately composed. He compares carefully the 
results of these experiments with those which de- 
monstrate the principles and process of crystalline 
formation, and shows that when the carbonate of 
lime is formed in pure water, its first form is 
crystalline ; but when formed in the same manner 
in water containing a viscid substance in solution, 
its form is globular. The reasons for these funda- 
mental or elementary differences in form are dis- 
cussed and exemplified with much care and 
great acumen; but a reference to the diagrams 
and microscopic sketches, with which the book is 
illustrated, is necessary, in order to follow the 
author through them. His final deduction, how- 
ever, as regards the probable form of matter when 
it first came into being, is thus summed up : 

“Tt has been shown—I think I may say demonstrated 
—that matter, immediately it comes into existence in 
some new state of combination, assumes one or other of 
two forms, according to the predominant force acting 
upon its ultimate molecules. If that force be attraction, 
the first forms are curvilinear; if impulsion, they are rec- 
tilinear. But I am aware that these first forms, being 
made up of alternate particles, are not themselves atoms, 
or ultimate molecules. Now, in order that the first por- 
tions of matter may have a definite form, they must 
either come into existence in separate places or at sepa- 
rate times, that is, they must not be wi! the sphere of 
each other’s attraction or impulsion, for they would then 
be formed into globules or crystals before they had time 
to acquire their specific form. Now, as no experimental 
or natural process can be conceived by which a molecule is 
formed alone, this condition seems to be impossible. . . . 
The idea of a definite form of the nascent particles of 
matter is unsupported by any kind of proof, and therefore 
is entirely untenable; and the only inference is, that 
when matter first comes into existence in some fresh 
state of combination, as, for instance, carbonate of lime 
combined with a viscid substance, it has no definite form 
until gravity has given it one. . . . Consequently, it may 
be inferred that all molecules are amorphous, and that, if 
there ever was a period when matter existed unacted 
upon by attraction or impulsion, it must have been in a 
chaotic or amorphous state—a something ‘without form, 
and void,’ ” 

We may add that the microscopic sketches 
of the artificial and natural substances examined, 
are in the highest degree interesting, and assist 
materially in arriving at the author’s deduction 
of a complete identity in the two processes of 
construction. If we were to particularise, we 
should select as the most favourable specimen 
that at page 99, illustrating the formation of the 
oyster’s shell, and recommend a comparison be- 
tween the process of molecular coalescence there 
delineated with that appearing on pp. 9, 10, &. 
We should also add that Mr. Rainey kindly offers 
to show to anyone interested in the subject the 
preparations he refers to ip his work. 





SoutH Kenstxeton Museum of Pictures, 
Sculpture, Education, Architecture, Building Ma- 
terials, and Products of the Animal Kingdom.— 
The museum is open Free on Mondays, Monday 
evenings, Tuesdays, Tuesday evenings, and Satur- 
days. The Students’ days are Wednesdays, Wed- 
nesday evenings, Thursdays, and Fridays, when 
the public are admitted on payment of 6d. each 
person. 
the daytime, according to the season, and from 
7 to 10 in the evening. 








The hours are from 10 to 4, 5, or 6, in | cone. 





Messrs. Agnew and Sons of Manchester are 


about to open a Gallery of Art at Liverpool, where | 
they have taken the fine building immediately | uch 
' timidity. The Scotch cattle which she is painting, 
| Mr. Goodall has rendered with a fidelity and life 
the | 
nees,’ ‘The Denizens of the Highlands,’ | 


opposite the Exchange. They commence with 
the exhibition of Rosa Bonheur’s great pictures, 
the ‘Spanish Bouricairos,’ ‘ Crossing 
Pyre 
together with the portrait of the artist, by Ed. 
Dubufe. 


— 


FINE ARTS. 


ee ei 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
PICTURES. 


Ir the opening of the Winter Exhibition be a 
signal of its approach, winter would seem to be 
coming in early this year. But, perhaps, as one 
swallow does not make a summer, one winter-bird 
does not necessarily proclaim the winter. It ma 
be, too, that not having come at all last year, it 
comes the earlier this. Anyhow, in season or 
before it, the advent of the Winter Exhibition js 
welcome. There is always about it something 
social and pleasant. You have pictures sufficient 
to satisfy without satiating ; they are of a kind 
that does not severely tax the attention; and 
the room is a comfortable room and of a comfort- 
able size. Then at the private view you are sure 
to see, besides the pictures, many of the old 
familiar faces of the painters, looking their best 
and brownest after their autumn tramp or travel, 
country or sea-side sojourn, or yachting excursion, 

The collection strikes us as being this year 
somewhat smaller than usual. In all, there are 
but 131 pictures. No very ambitious work 
commands the attention. Such ambition as there 
is, as might be expected, is shown by the juniors, 
The seniors of the craft reserve their higher efforts 
for the spring exhibitions. To the art critic the 
exhibition is chiefly interesting as an indication of 
the direction in which artists are working, asa 
straw, showing the prevalent Art-wind. In looking 
round the room landscapes and pre-Raphaelite 
fantasies most catch the eye : the chief impression 
that remains is that our artists, both young and 
old, have become curiously careful and nervous in 
the manipulation of their pictures. All are at 
school. We can only hope something better than 
has yet appeared will come of their discipline. 

Although hardly to be ranked as pictures, Mr. 
Frith’s two sketches for his ‘Derby Day’ will 
perhaps attract most attention. ‘The First Study 
for the Picture of the Race-Course’ and ‘The 
Sketch of the Race-Course’ are very clever sketches, 
and illustrate well the careful way in which Mr. 
Frith proceeds in his more important works. 
Almost everything that is in his great picture is to 
be seen in these ; but almost everything has been 
modified in the progress of the work. Yet 
these are no hasty jottings. They are rather 
elaborate studies, with little of the dash and fire 
of the first thoughts of genius. Hung alongside 
or beneath the picture itself in Messrs. Leggatt’s 
Gallery they would afford an instructive lesson 
to the student. Mr. Frith has also a small 
finished picture here, ‘The Crossing Sweeper,’ one 
of those pretty-faced drawing-room ladies he 
paints so perfectly, picking her way across the 
street, with a ragged urchin trying to entice a 
copper from her : a picture against the painting of 
which there is no aii. to be made, but one 
of a kind that he has painted too many of for his 
reputation. He shoal leave this sort of work to 
younger and feebler hands, and no one would 
regret if the younger hands did not accept the 
legacy. More worthy of one who writes R.A. 
after his name is Mr. Ward’s ‘Scene from Peveril 
of the Peak,’ in which Major Bridgenorth tells his 
story in a very characteristic way, but the picture 
surely has been exhibited more than once already. 

In ‘A Scene at Wexham|(?) Rectory—Mudlle. 
Rosa Bonheur Sketching Cattle,’ we are glad to 
see Mr. Goodall breaking new ground. Re- 
membering his former works, the picture appears 
something of a curiosity. It looks as though 
Monsieur had been taking lessons from Mademot- 
The peculiar colour, the low general tone, 
the very handling are all exceedingly Bonheurish, 
with just so much less of breadth, boldness, and 
freedom as might be expected from a pupil. The 
portrait of the lady is very clever, the pose is easy 
and natural, and the face exhibits a due admixture 
of humour and spirit, with a saving touch of 


which prove him to be a worthy disciple of the 
matchless Rosa: but surely the gossip cannot be 


| true which says that, whilst he only devoted @ 
day to the lady, he spent a month on the two 
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‘theasties.” He can hardly have suffered the 
intensity of his discipleship to lead him to so 
ungallant a length as that. His other picture, 
‘Morano Beggars, on the Laguna, Venice,’ affords 
avery delicately conceived contrast between the 
donna in the gondola, and the beggar woman 
with her nearly naked child in the humbler 
boat. It is a nicely painted little picture, but 
yery French in manner. Mr. Goodall is evidently 
feeling his way towards a decisive change in style 
and subject. 

Mr. Elmore has two pictures, both little more 
than studies of heads, and neither of much 
consequgnce—‘ He gave me this Bouquet,’ and 
‘Audrey,’ from As You Like It. Better in 
subject and treatment are the pair by Mr. O'Neill, 
‘The Departure,’ one of the best figures from his 
last year’s ‘Eastward Ho,’ and a companion 
‘Home Again,’ the wife meeting her wounded 
husband on his return from the East: both 
ainted in a broad manly style, and showing 
eeling without descending into sentimentalism. 
In an equally manly and characteristic manner 
has Mr. Phillip painted the charming face of 
‘Sissie.” Mr. Faed exhibits a good example of 
his bolder style in ‘The Sailor's Beacon.’ Mr. 
Sant has two very sweet and nicely painted heads, 
‘Myrrha,’ and ‘A Little Subject of the Middle 
Ages.’ Equally or even more — but in a 
very different style, is Mr. Dobson’s ‘ Dresden 


_ Flower Girl’ ; but we should like to know how it 


comes to pass that Mr. Dobson always sees the 
same pensive ‘‘ earnest” face, whether the fair 
one be an Israelitish Maiden, a Medieval Saint, 
one of the seven Christian Virtues, or a Dresden 
Flower Girl? We ‘‘are a-weary a-weary” of 
these saintly insipidities, Mr. Debson—couldn’t 
you put the smallest possible dash of wickedness 
into the next pretty face you paint, and a touch 
nore of humanity into her ‘‘ deep-souled” eyes ? 

All these it will have been seen are but small 
doings for men of mark. More venturesome is Mr. 
J. N. Paton’s ‘Dead Lady,’ having asa text, after 
the fashion of our younger sermonising painters, 
the passage from Isaiah lx. 19: ‘*The sun shall 
be no more thy light by day 5 neither shall the 
moon give her light unto thee,” and so forth. 
This picture would deserve commendation if only 
as an evidence of the steady industry with which 
Mr. Paton labours in his calling, and the bold- 
ness with which he selects his themes. But it 
has many technical merits also. Stretched out 
on a couch in the open corridor of an Italian 
mansion is the corpse of one who a few hours 
back was in the fullness of youth and beauty ; 
beside her, and bending over in an agony of grief, 
is her lover or her lord; the deep purple moun- 
tains tell of the departed sun, and with the 
lustrous evening star symbolise the coming of 
another light, and life and glory. We should be 
gad to be able to praise this work unreservedly. 
You see at the first glance evidence of fine feeling, 
and on close examination you are convinced there 
is deep and serious thought. It is everywhere 
carefully painted. There is a befitting sombre 
harmony of colour. But it is impossible to get 
rid of the feeling that the whole is unreal ; that 
the situation is improbable ; and that whatever 
profound moral may be embodied in it, the 
subject is one quite unadapted for a cabinet 
picture. 

The tendency of so many of our younger painters 
to repeat subjects of this painful character makes 
it worth while perhaps to dwell on this point a 
little. Whatever may be the case with pictures 
intended for public galleries, where the import- 
ance of the lesson meant to be conveyed ma 
possibly atone for the painful impression | 
the representation of misery, disease, or death 
may excite, it may well be questioned whether, 
except in very rare and exceptional cases, the 
pater can be justified in depicting the more 
agonising stages of domestic misery in pictures 
which are intended to be under the daily and 
hourly comtemplation of the family circle. ‘Poets 
and novelists we know delineate such scenes with 

@ most elaborate fidelity and the most intense 
Passion. But a book is not always open. The 
ghastly corpse is not always before you. Whether 





it be the ae of the poet and the novelist to | 


dwell on the aspect of disease and death, it is not 
for us to examine. We must not assume the 
functions of the literary critic. But we have ill- 
understood the principles which govern the 
various branches of formative art, if it be the 
proper work of the painter of household pictures 


with the presence of the beautiful or the agreeable 
in nature and human life. 


moral, either by the occasional stern display of 
evil, and sorrow, and suffering, by sly satire, 
or by broad humour. 
is drawn a circle—not always sharply defined 

beyond which he cannot go without exciting 
disgust, pain, or aversion. One of the most essen- 
tial requisites for the painter is to learn the limits 


of his art; not the limits of painting merely as | 
compared with sculpture on the one hand ‘and | 
with verbal description on the other, but the limits | 
imposed by. that particular branch of the art which | 
he cultivates, or in which he is at the moment | 
Whatever line of art he adopts, the | 
The moral of | 
all this is, that Mr. Paton has transgressed those | 


practising. 
artist must accept its conditions. 


limits, and that this and the pictures he exhibited 


last year, show that the rock on which he is in | 
danger of making wreck of his powers is that very | 


serious one, a wrong conception of the purpose of 
art. We heartily wish he would give himself up 
for awhile to painting plain matter of fact, and 
wait the inspiration of the Muse before he essays a 
new flight into the regions of gloom, or a descent 
into the valley of the shadow of Death. If he 
persevere in his present course, he will afford 
another example of the numberless young men of 
promise who coerce and stimulate their minds into 
so morbid a state that they revolt against all 
simple, wholesome, manly diet, and are ever 
mouthing and attitudinising, instead of quietly 
doing the ordained task of daily life. 

And these remarks lead us naturally to notice 
the pre-Raphaelite work here, in which even 
where the choice of subject is right and fitting, 
there is a wilful disregard of plain common-sense 
and common observation which is alike painful 
and perplexing. Take as a prominent example 
the picture of Mr. Madox Brown, ‘Jesus washes 
Peter’s feet (in water colours)’—the oddity of the 
conjunction in the title really seeming to typify 
the strangeness of the picture. Here the chief 
person—a very gaunt, ungainly figure, with long 


red hair, and skin in face, feet, and hands of | 


patchy reddish purple and yellow, with a flat gold- 
plate behind his head, as a glory—is kneeling 
before and washing the feet of a coarse, obese, 
purple-faced, grey-bearded old man, whom you 
might take for a bad specimen of a voluptuous 
self-indulgent monk, but whom the title tells you 
is St. Peter, who is leaning his head forward and 
watching the process. So ungainly are the figures, 
so awkward the arrangement, and so outrageous 
the colour, that a plain man might be pardoned 
for thinking it a profane burlesque: yet you 
cannot look steadily at it without becoming con- 


vinced that the artist wag in most serious earnest, | 
and the painting, especially of the heads of some | 


of the apostles in the background, assures you not 
only that he possesses technical skill, but also fine 
feeling and discernment. The mind has, how- 
ever, got a twist, and as the mind is, so the eye 
sees. Equally perverse is the ‘Ophelia’ of Mr. 
Hughes. But it will help in one respect to eluci- 
date Shakspere. A glance at the lady will go far, 
if not to excuse, at least to explain, Hamlet’s treat- 
ment of her. If he really found on his return that 
she whom he had left the goddess of his adoration, 
had become, as the ladies say, ‘‘ such a fright,” it 
is scarcely wonderful that he behaved so naughtily. 


It may be that Hamlet’s cruelty has preyed on her 


frame as well as on her mind; at any rate, she 
looks rather like a candidate for Brompton than 
for Bedlam. The awful length of naked arm has 
clearly been painted from one far gone in consump- 
tion. Altogether the picture is as disagreeable a 
one as can well be imagined. Scareely more 
pleasing to the eye, though more refined and more 


| brotherhoo 


Put around all there | 


poetical, is the very purple ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ of 
the same popes By another member of the 

is ‘Even Song,’ a poor half-witted 
young lady sitting on a grass-plat in front of a 
bunch of poppies, and playing with a watering- 
pot. The lady however is nought. The poppies 


| are the picture ; and as Mr. Ruskin says of a very 
to set forth the morbid anatomy of humanity. | 
His proper task is evidently to delight the eye | 


different work, ‘‘ Examine them for a quarter of 
an hour through a magnifying glass, and you will 


| see something of what they are:” more dainty 
This dogs not pre- | 
clude him from doing what he can to point a | 


flower-painting could scarcely be executed by a 
painter of porcelain or a botanigal draftsman. 
Almost equally minute, but with more of human 
interest (though of a somewhat namby-pamby 
kind), is Mr. Luard’s ‘ Pic-Nie Party ;’ but here 
again the elaborate rendering of the trees, and still 


| more the bright green grass, almost entirely de- 
| stroys the supremacy of the sweet ladies’ faces. 


A little less minute, but no less wrong in subject, 
is Mr. Crowe’s ‘Steele and his Children,’ a literal 
rendering into form of a picture painted in words. 
This is always a mistake. The painter, if he 
select a passage from an author, should always 
choose one which is merely suggestive. Simply 
to translate into paint a verbal description, is at 
best unworthy work ; and here, although the 
incident is the same as Steele’s, the style, very 
unlike Steele’s, is hard, flat, and constrained. 
Let us except the head of Steele, however, which 
is very characteristic and expressive. 

Mr. Lance’s half-dozen fruit-pieces are all small, 
but less carelessly wrought than some of his 
recent larger works. But Mr. Lance’s forte is not 
humour, and there is very little mirth or merit in 
putting one monkey in a fine coat among peaches, 
grapes, and melons, and another in a woollen 
jacket among cabbages, carrots, and turnips, and 
calling one picture ‘ Aristocracy’ and the other 
‘Democracy.’ The spectator is rather disposed 
to resent the expenditure of so much ability on so 
puerile an idea. Far more to our liking is the 
pair entitled ‘In-doors’ and ‘ Out-doors,’ in which, 
though the fruit and birds are on a smaller scale 
than is usual with Mr. Lance, there is a depth 
and richness of colour and gorgeousness of ensenrble 
such as he has not often surpassed. His water- 
colour drawing of a couple of bunches of grapes 
hanging from the vine (No. 75) should be noticed 
for their easy unaffected manner of representation. 
Before we pass to the landscapes we must bestow 
a word of commendation on Miss Solomon’s tiny 
bit of humour, ‘Spending a Sou’—a French child 
puzzled among the temptations of a fruit-woman’s 
basket ; mother and brother looking on and en- 





joying its bewilderment. 

Stanfield has a couple of small but bright, clear, 
fresh pictures—a ‘Scene on the Gulf of Salerno,’ 
thrown off apparently without effort, and delight- 
ful in its easy unelaborate force of effect ; and 
‘The New Deep, Zuyder Zee,’ less fresh and 
bright in colour, but a very pleasing picture not- 
withstanding. By the younger Stanfield there is 
a view on the ‘ Lake of Lugano,’ which, at a little 
distance, is an almost deceptive imitation in 
colour, composition, and handling of the work of 
the elder : near at hand a certain hardness and want 





of refinement serve to distinguish it. Mr. Stan- 
field, jun., is making sure way; but he should 
seek a new field of labour. Similar in their repe- 
tition of manner are the Linnells. The elder 
| Linnell has one of his favourite Surrey scenes— 

‘Cattle descending a Hilly Road.’ William Lin- 
| nell has a more pretentious composition, ‘The 
| Companions of Ulysses seizing the Oxen sacred to 
| Apollo,’ from which we learn (what we did not 

learn from Homer) that ‘‘the oxen of the lofty- 
| going Sun” were pastured in a ferny dell on our own 
| Southern coast, bordered by free-growing rugged. 
| English oaks, and sloping down to the Channel. 
| J. T. Linnell has a ‘Moorland Scene.” In both 
| these the peculiar touch, and rich glowing colour 
| of the elder are repeated with ‘curious fidelity, but 
| the yellows and the purples are still more 
| exaggerated. Mr. Holman Hunt has a little 
| picture or study, ‘Fairlight Downs—Sunlight on 
| the Sea,’ evidently painted on the spot, and 
| marked by all his peculiarities of pencilling and 
colour, but very powerful in its way, and bringing 
out with great emphasis the phase of nature which 
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its title indicates. By another of the disciples of 
this minute school, Mr. Oakes, are two very 
elaborate ‘Studies on the Coast.’ One (No. 88) 
exhibits the breaking sea and the run of the wave 
on the flat beach with a fidelity very rarely seen, 
and a cloudy sky of equal truthfulness and equally 
unlike the conventional type :—the other is a 
minute study of the low sand dunes, no less true in 
its way, but having the tiny flowers in the fore- 
ground dwelt on with tedious scrupulosity. Mr. 
Oakes’s third contribution is a ‘ Shady Part of the 
River,’ very admirable in general ‘colour, and 
having the small stones in the front very clearly 
painted in their small way. 

More picture-like in treatment is Mr. Lillon’s 
‘Sphinxes,’ in which the sunset effect is almost 
sublime. Mr. Harding has a little architectural 
piece of no great value, called ‘A Remembrance 
of the Olden Times,’ which appears to be a 
ruinous Norman chaye!. The American artist, Mr. 
Cropsey, whose American landscapes we noticed 
at some length afew weeks back, has three or four 
English scenes, including ‘Corfe Castle’ (the village, 
not the building so named) ; ‘Anne Hathaway's 
Cottage,’ a very accurate representation of the 
home of Shakspere’s wife ; and a ‘ Cottage at West 
Lulworth, Dorsetshire,’ the brightest of the lot— 
but Mr. Cropsey has not quite caught the character 
of English landscapes ; while, as regards technical 
matters, he has not yet learnt to manaze his 
green tints, and he not only draws figures very 
badly, but seems not ‘to have a notion of their 
value as vehicles for the introduction of strong 
bits of colour, or points of light and shadow. In 
the catalogue we see the names of Creswick and 
Hering; but either their landscapes have not 
been hung yet, or we overlooked them. 

Of the water-colour drawings we have left our- 
selves little room to speak. Cattermole has a 
couple of his favourite armour pieces, ‘The 
Dream of the Future,’ and ‘The Warning Voice,’ 
but hardly as good as of old. Walter Goodall 
has three or four, nicely painted, of peasant 
children hunting for crabs among the broken 
rocks ; Mr. Oakley has five careful drawings, ‘A 
Fisher Boy, ‘A Savoyard,’ ‘ Brickmaking,’ &c. 
Mr. F. Taylor has (according to the catalogue) 
‘ Fern Gatherers, Loch Alsh,’ but we did not notice 
them. Mr. Davison has a very large bold draw- 
ing of ‘Barnard Castle, Durham ;’ and Mr. Dear- 
mer views of ‘Richmond Hill from Twickenham 
Ferry,’ and the ‘ Waterfall at Killarney.’ 

At least equal in merit, however, to the best 
of these, are the water-colour drawings contri- 
buted by the ladies. Especially admirable for its 
deep feeling, largeness of style, and delicate 
execution, is Miss Margaret Gillies’ ‘ Vivia Per- 
petua, on the Eve of her Martyrdom, after Parting 
from her Father and Child.’ Not less perfect in 
its way, though a very different way, is Miss 
Harrison’s ‘ Roses’; with which may be classed 
Miss Oakley’s ‘ Apples.’ 


We must close, but not without calling the | 
lar exuberance of | 


visitor's attention to the sin 
fancy, the remarkable assimilation of feeling, as 


novelty of treatment, shown in Mr. Solomon's 
drawing with the point, entitled ‘The Waters of 
Babylon.’ 





ART IN DUSSELDORF. 

THE Exhibition of Modern Pictures in Diissel- 
dorf opened in June last. It contains very few of 
that class of historical works which one would 
expect from an academy having so many professors 
eminent for historic painting. But Diisseldorf 











effect, of which the artist avails himself to com- 
pensate for the insufficiency of the practical means 
at his disposal. This is exemplified by two land- 
scapes with soft lowland scenery, in one of which 
the minute rendering of details produces much the 
effect of a coloured Photograph, but scarcely con- 
stitutes a picture, which, though inferior to a 
photograph as a mere imitation, realises, as far as 
Art is concerned, a great deal more. 

On the other hand, in pictures where Nature 
presents such grand and striking features that one 
would almost wish to see them rendered line for 
line, the approximation to the real scene is so imper- 
fect that the traveller who is acquainted with the 
scenery can scarcely identify the subject of the pic- 
ture. ‘ Partieam Wallensce,’ by Schultz, partakes, 
I think, of this character: were the scene with- 
out a local name, the general truthfulness of the 
subject would readily be acknowledged, and the 
interest of the picture would be doubtless in- 
creased. Some of the views of Styria and 
Norway are, however, very nicely painted ; the 
true pictorial character of snow and glacier seems 
to be much better understood by German than by 
English artists. 

*A Moonlight,’ by L. Scheins, of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, is very pleasing, and full of repose: it 
might have been truer to the effect intended 
with less colour, green, &c., in the foreground ; 
for, although lights may appear bright and 
sparkling from the contrast of extreme darks, 
every colour, by moonlight, is sobered into almost 
unchequered grey. 

‘The Bearhunter’s Family,’ by Bergslein, of 
Diisseldorf, is a mother presenting an infant to 
the huntsman on his return from the chase. This 
very natural episode is spiritedly expressed, and 
painted in the careful but somewhat crude man- 
ner of the Germans. The cottage, decorated with 
the bones and almost skeletons of the slaughtered 
animals, is an unnecessary exaggeration, as the 
vocation of the husband and the bent of his 
family are sufficiently expressed by the gun still 
in the hands of the sportsman, and by the cross- 
bow playfully held up by his boy reposing on the 
greensward. 

‘A Young Peasant addressing his Fellow- 
labourers on Scriptural Subjects,’ is remarkable 
for the earnestness of expression in all the coun- 
tenances. But this very excellence in Art-render- 
ing entirely deprives the picture of the charm 
which results from variety and contrast: the 
features of the peasantry certainly differ according 
to their age, sex, and family: but monotony of 
expression must inevitably prevail where earnest 
devotion, unrelieved by any other emotion, per- 
vades the looks of all. Several small pictures of 
this class may however be mentioned, in which 
the circumstantial correctness of German drawing 
has sufficed to make a very pleasing picture of a 
subject having no other novelty than the 
treatment. 

The Stétische Galerie, or permanent gallery, in 
an adjoining part of the same building, consists of 


le as | a selection of the pictures of the professors, and 
well as to some curiosities of form, and decided | 


other artists in the academy ; but does not realise 


| what might be expected from a school of such 

| repute in Germany as th#t of Diisseldorf. One of 
the best is ‘ Hagar and Ishmael’ by Kohler ; it isa | 

graceful composition, and the expression of grief | 

| in the features of Hagar has a be, ge simplicity 

| approaching to the most classical works of the old 

| masters ; but this is somewhat marred by a defect 

_ in the foreshortening of the chin and neck. The 

| colouring is light, warm, and attractive, though 


offering no contrast either of shade or hue. 


his portraits exhibit, his advance in Art must haye 
been very rapid. 

‘A Woody Landscape,’ by Schirmer, contains 
but two small figures, probably Abraham and 
his wife proceeding to Egypt ; but this very slight 
allusion to patriarchal times, together with the 
solemn repose of a primitive unadorned scene, 
suffice to give it that degree of classical bearing 
which is essential for a landscape-composition, 
This subject shows that much less of the ideal 
than is usually aimed at is requisite for consti. 
tuting a classical landscape. 

A Belgian artist, of the name of Rofflers, is en- 
gaged at Brussels in working up pictures from 
studies most carefully made in the Alps of Styria 
and Switzerland. o artist has perhaps suc. 
ceeded better in representing the effect of evening 
glow on the glaciers; but the admirable purity 
and depth of colour which is thus realised could 
only result from months of study, to which this 
artist has devoted himself on more than one occa. 
sion in the midst of the Alps. Verbockhoven, 
pees apie by the animal-painter, Jones, has 
recently explored the Highland scenery of Scot- 
land ; but he has apparently not so much sought 
to portray the wild denizens of the heaths and 
glens, as to seize the true character of the moun- 
tain and lake scenery. Pictures of this class quit 
the artist’s studio as soon as finished ; but one 
remained just completed—a Scotch lake, enlivened, 
not with the stately deer of the Highlands, but 
with the painter’s own fleecy animals, gentle and 
domesticated ; yet the distance retires into that 
cool grey mistiness which is truly characteristic 
of the humid atmosphere of the north.—H. T. 





The Photographic News of last week contains 
Mr. Fox Talbot’s description (or specification) of 
his patented invention of photographic etching, or 
as he terms it ‘‘ Photoglyphic Engraving,” which 
has excited so much interest among artists and men 
of science. The process is extremely simple and 
beautiful. We give a summary of it, divested of 
the technicalities of the specification. Mr. Talbot 
uses the steel, copper, or zinc plates, ordinarily 
employed by engravers. The plate to be operated 
on is covered with a thin film ofa solution of the 
common gelatine of the shops (in the proportion 
of a quarter of an ounce of gelatine to eight or ten 
ounces of water) to which has been added about 
an ounce of a saturated solution of bichromate 
of potash. The object to be engraved, which 
‘‘may be either material substances, as lace, the 
leaves of plants, &c., engravings, writings, or 
photographs, &c.,” is then placed on the prepared 
plate, and both are screwed in a photographic 

rinting frame. After exposure to sun-light, or 
or a longer period to the common daylight, as is 
usual in photographic printing, the plate is re- 
moved from the frame, when ‘‘a faint image is 
seen upon it—the yellow colour of the gelatine 
having turned brown wherever the light has 
acted.” Thus far the process is precisely the 
same as that of Mr. Talbot’s invention patented 
in October, 1852. But in that process the next 
stage was to wash the plate in water, or water 
and alcohol, in order to dissolve that portion of 
the gelatine on which the sun had not acted, and 
in so doing the image has almost invariably been 
found to be injured. In the new method the plate is 
not washed at all, but the operator proceeds at 
once, —and in this it is that the novelty of the new 
method mainly consists—to cover the surface of 
the plate evenly with a little finely-powdered gum 
copal, which is then melted by holding the plate 
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has also proficient masters for the study of land- One of the largest pictures, ‘Tasso and the 
scape, and Le Genre ; and these subjects consti- | beiden Leonoren,’ is a comparatively early work 
tute the bulk of the Exhibition, which is chiefly by Professor Sohn. The poet is reclining thought- 
supplied by local Art. One notices on entering | fully in an embowered recess of the garden, whilst 
a great sameness in the style and character of the the two Leonoren appear bent on avoiding 
pictures—a defect just such es one might expect every cause of disturbance to the poet. The pic- 
to meet with in an institution somewhat secluded | ture, which is large and evinces evidently much 
from the world, and where the trammnels of a care in its execution, comes far short of that 
limited circle are not broken through, as is the | fresh, clear, and vigorous painting which charac- 
case In more extended fields of Art, by a variety of | terises the portraits recently finished by the same 
tastes and impulses. | artist, and which are now in his studio. If Pro- 
. In some of the landscapes, the very imitation of | fessor Sohn has made since painting the ‘Tasso’ 
Nature appears too graphic to realise that pictorial | the same progress in historical composition which 


over the flame of a spirit lamp. A uniform 
aquatint ground is thus formed, and as soon as it 
is cold the plate is ready for etching. If Mr. 
Talbot's specification be sufficient, the etching 
process is the simplest of any yet practised. The 
etching liquid is a solution of perchloride of iron 
—ive or six parts of the saturated solution to one 
of water. A small quantity of this is poured upon 
the plate, and with a camel’s-hair brush spread 
equally all over it. ‘The liquid penetrates the 
gelatine wherever the 7 has not acted on it, but 
it refuses to penetrate those parts upon which the 
light has sufficiently acted. It is upon this 
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remarkable fact that the art of photoglyphic 
engraving is mainly founded. In about a minute 
the etching is seen to begin, which is known by 
the parts etched turning dark brown or black, and 
then it spreads over the whole plate—the details 
of the picture appearing with great rapidity in 
every part of it.” If all proceeds well, the details 
of the picture will present a satisfactory appear- 
ance to the eye of the operator in two or 
three minutes ; the operator stirring the liquid 
allthe time with a camel’s-hair brush, and thus 
slightly rubbing the surface of the gelatine, which 
has a good effect. When it seems likely that the 
etching will improve no further, it must be 
stopped, and the plate cleaned, when the 
etching is found to be completed. 

The etching process, as will have been seen, is 
finished at once. No ‘‘stopping out” even of 
the more delicate parts, as in ordinary engraver’s 
etching, would seem to be necessary ; at least 
none is mentioned. In order to bring out faint 
parts, or to deepen others, we are told however that 
the operator may ‘‘touch with a camel’s-hair 
brush, dipped in liquid (No. 3), those points of 
the picture where he wishes for an increased 
effect.” The No. 3 liquid is merely a weaker 
solution (equal parts of water and the saturated 
solution) of the perchloride of iron—for it is note- 
worthy that the weaker solution is the most rapid 
A simpler process of photographic 
etching is inconceivable. If it answer as per- 
fectly, and if its range be as comprehensive as is 
here stated, the great question of sun-engraving 
isin a fair way of settlement,—not settled, how- 
ever, as has been too hastily assumed. The 
process here described is etching simply ; and we 
fear from the description is too superficial to 
produce many perfect impressions. However, ifit 
go no further it is an extremely beautiful extension 
of heliography, and to us it seems to lay the 
foundation for a more satisfactory result than has 
vet been achieved. We wait with much interest 
for an oportunity of looking at the working 
of the process, and examining some of its 
results. 

But while we join in the triumph of our country- 
man, we must not be unjust to his fellow-workers 
inthe same field. This is not the first time that 
photographic images have been transferred direct 
to the steel plate. Many have done this, and 
with some success. In our own country Messrs. 
Claudet and Grove; on the Continent, the elder 
Niépce, Berres, Donnes, Fizeau, Hurliman, 
Pretsch, Niépce de St. Victor, Poitevin Nézre, 
and several others have published the results of 
their experiments, and all were able to announce 
acertain measure of success. The process of Herr 
Pretsch, under the title of ‘‘ Photo-galvanography,’ 
it may be remembered, was patented in this 
country, and a company formed for carrying it into 
operation. But the plates were found to require 
much assistance from the engraver’s scraper (the 
result being a kind of mezzotinto), and the com- 
pany proved commercially a failure. M. Poitevin’s 
impressions are taken on stone, and they are said 
to print very well. The process of M. Niépce de 
St. Victor, in its results, bears most resemblance 
to aquatint engraving. The writer on ‘‘ Photo- 
glyphic Engraving” in the Photographic News, 
speaks disparagingly of this process; and adds 
that, ‘‘it was always found necessary to have the 
assistance of an engraver to complete the plate.” 
But this was certainly not the case. We have 
seen very beautiful engravings which had not been 
touched by the burin, though the engraver’s assist- 
ance was usually found advisable to give sharpness 
and spirit to the details. The true cause of its 
hon-success commercially, we fancy, is the same 
as has prevented the success of several other pro- 
mising processes—the small number of perfect 
Impressions which the plates have been found 
capable of printing. 








The appearance of the comet created an im- 
mense sensation in Egypt; for several days all 
business and labour were at a standstill, the 
inhabitants believing that it foreboded some great 
ealamity. 





THE GREAT RIVER QUESTION. 


The Great River Question is again’ attracting the 
attention of those most interested in its solution. 
Although it is a matter of congratulation that | 
‘‘something has been done,” and a certainty that 
more will be, it is still doubtful whether the con- | 
dition of the river next summer may not be as bad 
as it was but lately. Ina previous number we laid | 
before our readers the then state of the question. At 
that time the Thames was in a very bad condition, 
and none but temporary measures had been em- | 
hom to improve it. For many months blue books | 

ad been appearing from the opposition candidates 
for the London drainage job, and we endeavoured | 
in a few lines to make plain the gist of their con- 
tents. We drew special attention to the official 
plans, and especially to that of the Royal Com- | 
mission, and to its accompanying modest report 
from truly scientific men. In again referring to 
the subject, we wish to draw attention to what 
has since been done in the matter. 


Towards the end of the session a committee of the | 
House of Commons was appointed to take evidence | 
and report on the subject of metropolitan drainage. | 
They confined themselves, however, in their inves- | 
tigations principally to a plan of one of their own 
officers, and rather evaded the general question ; 
but on the presentation of their report, a bill was 
carried through Parliament in a somewhat hurried 
manner, in which it was enacted that the whole 
responsibility of the subject should be placed in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which thus not only obtained immense powers of 
taxation, but was empowered to adopt the plan 
of its own engineer. It was then tacitly decided 
that a method for the disposal of sewage, which 
has been described as inefficient and costly by 
men of undoubted capability, is to be forced upon 
us, and our pockets drained for money which will 
probably in a few years turn out to have been 
wasted. The plan is the less gigantic of the two 
lateral sewer schemes, and is the old plan in 
a modified form. The existing sewers on each 
side of the river are to be intercepted at various 
levels, and the sewage flowing in canals along the 
river's course, is to be discharged into it at Barking 
Creek, and Crossness Point in Erith Marshes. 

Very little was said before the Committee 
or in Parliament in favour of the only official 
plan that showed a scientific knowledge of the 
matter to be dealt with, and that left room for 
such improvements as the progress of chemical 
knowledge might hereafter give birth to. We 
allude to the plan of the ‘‘ Sewage Commission” 
appointed by the crown to investigate and report 
on methods in practice for utilising and disposing 
of Town Sewage. Our readers may recollect that 
in their preliminary report the Commissioners 
embodied a plan for the disposal of the sewage of 
London. They proposed, in the first place, to 
embank the Thames. Advanced terraces of a 
handsome form were to be built at the foot of the 
present mudbank ; basins were to be provided to 
accommodate wharves, and where the latter do 
not exist, the banks were to be raised to the level 
of the terrace and converged ‘into public gardens. 
The northern embankment was to be used as a 
carriage-road and promenade, and would have 
proved of immense service in relieving the present 
riverside thoroughfares of their enormous traffic. 
The southern one was proposed to be used as a 
railroad connecting the South-Eastern with the 
South-Western lines. 

These embankments were to be built hollow, 
and the present sewers were to discharge into 
them; the sewage was there to be mixed with 
milk oflime, which, forming a flocculent precipi- 
tate, would fall to the bottom, and carry with it 
all substances suspended in the liquid. After 
complete subsidence, the clear liquid was to be 
run off into the river, and the semi-liquid sedi- 
ment pumped away, or carried in barges to waste 
lands, or wherever its fertilising properties might 
prove beneficial. No nuisance would be likely to 





arise in the removal of the sludge, which process 
would necessarily be carried on while it was in a 
fresh condition, and the deodorised clear liquid 
would be carried away so rapidly seawards by the | 


| canals were thought to be absolutel 


ebbing tide, owing to the increased flow of the 
river, consequent on its narrowing, that the flood- 





| tide would not bring it back again, —at all events, 
|in such a state as to prove a nuisance, At 
| Leicester, and other towns, where this process is 


in use, it has been the practice to dry the pre- 
cipitate, and manufacture it into a readily 
portable manure. This gives rise to a certain 


| amount of nuisance, which would be very objec- 
; tionable in London, but the recommendation of 
| pumping it away in a semi-liquid state at once 


removes the difficulty. _It is easily pumped, and 
as the quantity to be so disposed of would amount 
to a very small per centage of the whole sewage 
the expense would be very small, especially if, 


| as the Commissioners suggest, the pipes to convey 


it were laid along the lines of railway. 
The above plan was pooh-poohed by the rival 
projectors of the opposition grand canal schemes, 


| who kept their disputatious reports so prominently 
| forward in blue-book after blue-book, that at length 
| the only idea of the subject in the public mind 


was, that sewage was to be carried away in 
sewers, and the question was, whether it was to 
be done by the cheap plan at two or three mil- 
lions, or by the more expensive one at five or six. 

The projectors of the adopted scheme, in their 
official report, stated in the most decided manner 
that the embankment of the Thames was not 
only desirable, but of urgent necessity. Within 
the last few days, one of them, Mr. Bazalgette, 
the engineer of the Board of Works, has adver- 
tised for tenders to be sent in, contracting for the 
precipitation of the sewage by lime, for which 
purpose he has arranged in his plan for reservoirs 
to be built at the outfalls of his canals, in which 
the operation is to be conducted ; and here the pro- 
cesses which they say will be obnoxious in closed 
embankments in London, are to be carried on in 
the open air. Thus, the scientific suggestions of 
the Royal Commission, forming the leading fea- 
tures of their plan, have been publicly ignored, 
but privately adopted and clumsily dovetailed 
into the Board’s plans ; and, instead of an excel- 
lent use being made of structures which must be 
shortly erected, the sewage is to be carried away 
at enormous expense to these unnecessary reser- 
voirs. 

Perhaps a good deal of the waste of money en- 
tailed by these unessential works, will have been 
created by the system of sewerage which for so 
many years the public have been elaborating. 
When cesspools were universal, the Thames was 
clean : as they have gradually grown extinct, the 
river has become foul The imperfect construc- 
tion of cesspools, and the difficulty of emptying 
them, were sufficient reasons to warrant the adop- 
tion of some method which should rapidly remove 
all foul matter from houses. Water was the most 
natural and the readiest agent for the purpose, so 
its use has become seipeenl, and the quantity sup- 
age has prodigiously increased. The sewage to 

e carried off has increased in the same proportion, 
entailing the necessity of such improved means 
for the purpose, that now sewage matter finds its 
way to the Thames in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

The reminiscences of the old system are so 
unpleasant that a return to it would be scouted 
by all; but, if worked on the best principles, and 
apparatus so contrived that the sewage should be 
utilised, and all its fertilising properties preserved 
in a concentrated form, objection would gradually 
cease. 

But since we have the system and must have an 
immediate remedy for its concurrent evils, the 
means of relief must be in accordance with it. 
Allowance, however, ought to be made for the 
progress of science, and apparatus adopted which, 
useful under the present, shall be equally efficient 
under a future system. The plan of the Royal 
Commission would have met this. But innova- 
tions are pooh-poohed now exactly as when George 
Stephenson promoted railroads. The idea of 
using embankments as precipitating reservoirs 
was opposed to preconceived notions. Sewerage 
necessary, 
and to deal with the sewage on the spot was 
not thought possible. But there is n> doubt 
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of its possibility, and there can be no question 
that the processes now in operation will in time 
be so improved upon, that we shall wonder at the 
foolishness with which we have thrown away such 
valuable materials. The money value of the fer- 
tilising ingredients of sewage is known, and men 
of facts and figures have calculated the number 
of sheep and cattle they represent could they all be 
moieeaat We see no reason why their specula- 
tions should not be realised, and why meat—of 
which the old proverb says ‘‘muck” is the 
mother—should not have all the benefit of its 
fertilising parent. 








THE TWO COMETS.—1618, 1858. 


THE comet of 1858 has at length left us; and 
has borne away with it the excitement of those 
who delighted in its beauty, the alarm of those 
who dreaded, in the words of Wilson, the historian 
of James I., that ‘‘ these apparitions doe allwaies 
portend some horrid events here below, and are 
Messengers of mischief to poor Mortals.” Thein- 
terest taken in this brilliant visitor has been great 
and general. His pedigree and character have 
furnished subjects for endless discussion; and 
although we cease to look out for the appearance 
of this strange meteor, whom we were wont to 
welcome in proportion to the length and beauty 
of his tail, still we remain intensely alive to his 
antecedents and everything else that helps to ex- 
plain the mysteries of this baffling phenomenon. 
While taxing the ability and ingenuity of our 
cleverest men, and racking science to tell us, 
What was the comet? we must acknowledge that 
our late visitor, although he has withdrawn from 
us his brilliant tail of ethereal fireworks, has left 
—if we may venture upon a pun—many a tale 
behind [ ¢ “by Hind.” Printer’s D——]. It still 
remains a topic of interest with many, a house- 
hold word with some; and we think it not un- 
likely, that if we say something about a similar 
visitor that astonished the English people 240 
years ago, it may not be out of place. 

That a comet appeared in 1618 most of our 
readers know very well. It seems to have given 
rise to the same speculation, the same astonish- 
ment, the same alarm, as its late more dazzling 
and brilliant successor. Perhaps, however, we 
had better say at once that we have no new 
theory to put forth, nothing fresh to offer to 
science about this “great blazing star,” but 
simply some curious verses, which we think will 
entertain our readers, written at the time, in 
‘ ridicule of the general excitement caused by the 
appearance of the comet of 1618. We stumbled 
across them while poring over some old documents 
in ‘‘ Our State Paper Office.” 

Wednesday, the 18th of November, was the 
first day that ‘‘the great blazing star,” was 
observed in London; at Oxford it had been seen 
for more than a week. It formed the chief 
subject of conversation everywhere ; children on 
their way to school talked in the streets about it ; 
their elders prophesied many ills and misfortunes 
on account of it ; and many believed that it gave 
warning of the death of the king or queen, or that 
England was soon to be involved in a great war. 
Here is an extract from a letter written on the 
21st November by John Chamberlain to his 
friend, Sir Dudley Carleton, the King’s Ambas- 
sador at the Hague :—‘‘On Wensday, was the 
first day, we tooke notice here of the great blasing- 
star, though yt was observed at Oxford a full 
weeke before. Yt is now the only subject almost 
of our discourse, and not so much as litle children, 
but as they go to schoole talke in the streets, that 
yt fore, shewes the death of a king, or a quene, or 
some great warre towards. Upon w* occasion 
(I thincke) yt was geven out, all this towne over, 
that the Q. was dead on thursday : but yesterday 
[friday] I heard for certain that she is in a fayre 
way of amendment, and looked out of her window 
to see the hunting of a foxe.” 

We are indebted to this comet for an admirable 
specimen of Dr. Corbett’s humour, in the follow- 
ing tellin, 
the 9th of December, 1618, and addressed to Sir 





and witty verses, written by him on | 





Thomas Aylesbury ; which, although included in 


an edition of his poems edited in 1807 by Mr. 
Gilchrist, a transcript from the MS. will, we 
dare say, be read with no little interest, more 
particularly as it has several variations from the 
printed copy. Some of our readers may not per- 
haps remember who this Dr. Corbett was. Let 
us add then that he was a Westminster boy, who 
took his M.A. degree at Oxford. He soon be- 
came distinguished for his wit, and was eventu- 
ally made Dean of Christchurch by King James. 
He delivered an oration on the death of Prince 
Henry in 1612, another on Sir Thomas Bodley in 
the following year. Went to France in 1618, 
and wrote a most amusing account of his journey. 
Was made chaplain to the King, and became suc- 
cessively Bishop of Oxford in 1629, and of Nor- 
wich in 1632. He died in 1635. As a divine 
little is known of him ; as a poet he is greatly 
esteemed. Here are his verses :— 


My brother, and much more hadst thou ben myne, 
Hadst thou in one rich present of a lyne 

Enclosed S* Francis: for in all this store 

Was guifte can cost thee lesse, nor binde mee more. 
Hadst thou (deere churle) imparted his retorne, 

I should not, wt a tardie welcome burne, 

But had lett loose my joy at him long since, 

W* nowe will seeme but studied negligence. 

But I forgive thee ; twoe things kept thee from it: 
First, such a freinde to gaze on, then a Comet, 
W-> Comet wee discerne (though not soe true 

As yo" at Sion) as longe tayld as yo*. 

Wee knowe alreadie howe will stand the case 

W*> Barnavelt and universall grace. 

Though Spaine deserve the whole Starr: ifthe fall 
Bee true of Lerma, Duke, and Cardinall. 

Marry in France wee feare noe blood but wyne, 
Lesse daingers in her sword then in her vyne. 
And there wee leave the Blazer comeing over 

For o* portents are wise, and ende at Dover. 

And though wee use noe forward censureinge 

Nor sende ot learned Procters to the Kinge, 

Yet every morneinge when the Starr doth rise, 
There is noe blacke for three howers in o* eyes, 
But like a Puritane dreamer, towards this light 
All eyes turn’d upward ; all are zeale and white. 
More: it is doubted this newe prodigie 

Will turne tenn schooles to one Astronomie, 

And this Analysis we justly feare, 

Since every Arte doth seeke for rescure there. 
Phisitians, Lawiers, Glovers on the stall 

The shoppkeepers speake mathematicks all. 

And though men reade noe Gospell in their Signes, 
Yet all professions are become divines— 

All measures [weapons], from the bodkin to the pyke, 
The mason’s rule, the taylor’s yard alike 

Take altitudes; and thearby fidlinge knaves 

In Flutes and hoeboyes make them Jacob staves. 
Lastly, of fingers, glasses wee contrive, 

And every fist is made a perspective : 

Burton to Gunter writes, and Burton heares 

From Gunter, and th’exchainge both tongs and eares 
By carryage: thus doth myred Guy complaine 
His Wagon, in their letters, beares Charles Wayne, 
Charles Wayne to w* they say the Tayle doth reach, 
And at this distannce they both heare and teach. 
Nowe, for the peace of God, and men advise, 
Thou, who hast wherewi to make us wise, 
Thy owne rich studies, and deepe Hariott’s myne 
In w* there is noe drosse, but all refyne 

O tell us what to trust to, ere we wax 

All stiffe and stupide w" his parallax: 

Say shall the old philosophie be true? 

Or doth:hee ryde above the Moone thinke yo"? 

Is hee a Meteor formed by the Sunne? 

Or a first boddie from Creation ? 

Hath the same Starr ben object of the Wonder 

Of of forefathers? Shall the same come under 

The sentence of ot Nephewes? Write and send, 
Or els this Starr a quarrell doth portend. 


Sir Thomas Aylesbury, to whom these verses 
were addressed, was the fellow student of Dr. 
Corbett at Oxford ; they took the degree of M.A. 
together. Sir Thomas became Secre to Lord 
High Admiral Nottingham, and afterwards to the 
Duke of Buckingham ; for a short time he was a 
Master of Requests. He was created a baronet ; 
and finally was appointed Master of the Mint. 

Those of our readers, who are acquainted with 
the principal topics of interest when the above 





was written, will fully appreciate Dr. Corbett’s 


wit and ability. His happy allusions to hjs 
friend Sir Francis [Nethersole], who was awa 
with the Queen of Bohemia in Germany. js 
remark on poor Barneveldt, the great Dutch 
statesman, who soon afterwards, at the age of 
seventy-two, lost his life on the scaffold, for ay 
alleged design to betray his country to the Kin 
of Spain; on the favourite of Philip III., who 
through intrigue, lost all his appointments jj 
October 1618, and retired to his paternal estate, 
where he passed the remainder of his days jp 
privacy ; on William Burton, who is said to haye 
been a Pretender to astronomy; on Edmund 
Gunter, a mathematician of great eminence ; and 
on Thomas Hariot, pensioner and companion of Sir 
Walter Ralegh in his voyage to Virginia; his 
satire on the speculations of those who would 
foretel the future wife of the young Prince Charles; 
—in short, Dr. Corbett comments on almost eye 
subject of interest of that period, and concludes 
his amusing verses with a question, to which ye 
should be very pleased, even now, to meet witha 
satisfactory answer. 

King James also, as well as his people, appears 
to have been interested in the comet. His 
Majesty, too, wrote verses on ‘‘The Angry Star,” 
which we believe have never before been in print, 
He took the opportunity of trying to allay the 
fears and stop the prejudices of those of his 
subjects who were averse to the Spanish match on 
the score of religion, of giving them a wholesome 
lesson, and pointing out to them a moral in the 
contemplation of the meteor. These are his 
verses, signed by himself :— 

Yee men of Brittayne, Wherefore gaze yee so 

Upon an angry starre? When, as yee knowe, 

The sun must turne to darke, the Moone to bloodde, 

And then ’twill bee to late to turne to good. 

O bee so happy then whilst time doth last, 

As to remember Doomesday is not past: 

And misinterpret not with vayne conceyt2, 

The character you see on Heaven’s heighte. 

Which though it bringe the world some newes from fate, 

The letter is such as none can it translate : 

And for to guesse at God Almighties minde 

Were such a thinge might cozen all mankinde. 

Therefore I wish the curious man to keepe 

His rash imaginations till hee sleepe ; 

Then let him dreame of famine, plague, and warre, 

And thinke the match with Spayne hath rays’de this 

starre ; 

And let him thinke that I theyr prince, and Mynion 

Will shortly change, or which is worse, religion : 

And that hee may have nothing else to feare, 

Let him walke Paules and meete the divell there. 

Or if he beea Puritane, and scapes : 

Jesuites salute him in their proper shapes. 

These Jealousies I would not have bee treason 

In him whose fancy over-rules his reason. 

Yet to bee sure hee did no hurte, ’twas fitt, 

Hee should bee bold to pray for no more witt, 

But onely to conceale his dreame : for there 

Are they that would believe all hee dares feare. 

Jacosus Rex. 

Wilson observes, speaking of this comet (p. 129), 
“The first rerundieslibs accident that happened in 
England after this prodigious forerunner was the 
death of Queen Anne, who died of a dropsy at 
Hampton Court, and was thence brought to her 
palace in the Strand, for the more triumphant 
glory of her obsequies. The common people, who 
naturally admire their princes, placing them ina 
region above ordinary mortals, thought this great 
light in heaven was sent as a flambeau to her 
funerall ; their dark minds not discovering, while 
this blaze was burning, the fire of war that 
broke out in Bohemia, wherein many thousands 
perished.” 

The following beautiful lines were written ‘On 
the Death of Queene Anne, by Kinge James him- 
selfe.” They are transcribed from a MS. in the 
British Museum [Sloane MS. 1786, fol. 93]. 

* Thee to invite the greate God sent his Starre, 
Whose frendes and neerest kin good Princes are; 
Who, though they runne the race of man, and die, 
Death serves but to refine their Majestie. 

Soe did my Queene from hence her Court remove, 
And left of earth to be enthroned above : 

Shee’s chang’ d, not dead, for sure no good Prince dies, 
But as the sune setts, onely for to rise.” 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—>—_ 

Lyceum THEATRE.—On Saturday night Mr. 
Falconer, the present manager of this house, took 
Jeave of the public till Christmas. His short 
season has been singularly prosperous, and its 
prosperity has depended solely on the success of his 
comedy. Extremes, which has had the good fortune 
to be talked about all over the town at a time of 
year when theatricals are rarely mentioned at all. 
In the farewell speech which he delivered on the 
occasion, he stated that next season (commencing 
on Boxing-day) the company would be strength- 
ened by the accession of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley and 
Miss Louisa Keeley, and—at the conclusion of 
their present engagement—of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Young. The holyday burlesque is to 
emanate from the pen of Mr. Robert Brough, and 
is to be adorned with scenery executed by Mr. 
W. Callcott, while at the head of the choregraphic 
artists will be Miss Rosina Wright. 





Tor New PAvinion THEATRE.—There has 
been quite a mania, says the Daily News, for 
new theatres lately. It is scarcely more than six 
months ago since the new Italian Opera House in 
Covent-Garden was thrown open to the public, 
and yet within that short period not less than 


. four theatrical establishments have been com- 
menced in various parts of the metropolis. Of | 


these four new buildings, no less than three are in 
process of construction in the eastern suburbs of 
London, an unfavoured district, where within a 
comparatively recent period no one thought of 
having a theatrical entertainment worthy of the 
name. But the histrionic art in the East has 
made great advances of late. Indeed, under the 
spirited management of Mr. Douglass, several of 
the eastern theatres have taken the lead 
of their more favoured competitors in the 
west, both in respectability and the class 
of the artistes employed. Among the establish- 
ments of this class the new Pavilion Theatre, near 
the Mile-end gate, will undoubtedly stand pre- 
eminent. It is erected on the site of the old 
Pavilion Theatre, a small building, which was 
long used for histrionic representations of the 
very humblest class, though not originally built 
for the purpose, and which was burned down 
about three years ago. The building, however, 
by which it is replaced is of a very different class, 
being one of the largest and finest theatres in the 
metropolis, The entire edifice has been con- 
structed on the same plan as the new Opera in 
Covent Garden, though on a reduced scale, and 
yet, as a suburban house, it is remarkably large 
and roomy. The entire building, exclusive of the 
ante-rooms, is 70 feet high, 80 feet broad inside, 
and 155 feet long, dimensions not falling so very far 


the stage, in relation to the rest of the interior, is the 
most remarkable feature in the theatre. The largest 








stage in Europe—that of La Scala, in Milan—is | 


only 100 feet by 90 feet, while that of this minor 
theatre is 80 feet by 70. The portion of the house 
appropriated to the audience is spacious, lofty, 
iving additional accommodation the span of the 
orse-shoe form of the boxes has been enlarged in 


rather more than is advisable to allow those at 


i ion. iewing the collection < vhole, 
short of those of the new Opera House. The size of | bation: Dab wating the cellqrtioks oo wats, ae 





sions, containing seats for 2,000 persons, and is so 
constructed as to be readily conyerted into an 
equestrian circus. The boxes will hold about 
1,000 persons, and the gallery about 1,100, so 
that the entire house can easily accommodate an 
audience of over 4,000 persons. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
—¢— 

School Songs : A Collection of Original and other 
Pieces. Edited by the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., 
Head Master of Uppingham School, and late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Herr 
Riccius, late Concert-master of Cologne. (Mac- 
millan & Co., Cambridge, and Henrietta Street, 
London.) 

The preface of the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., reads 
well, and as it is reasonably short may be cited 
im extenso : 

“Music wants no defence, yet gets but half a welcome. 
Teach it, it is looked on as a luxury, a mere accomplish- 
ment. Leave it untaught, and too often wasted time and 
pot-house songs witness to a necessity debased. Many 
will sing—itis just as well they should sing good songs 
as bad ones. 

* As regards schools, however, this is the least impor- 
tant point of view. There is a tendency in schools to 
stereotype the forms of life. Any genial solvent is valu- 
able. Games do much; but games do not penetrate to 
domestic life, and are much limited by age. Music 
supplies the want, a common object, a social object, room 
for self-respect for young and old, a boon to the ignorant, 
a refinement to the intellectual,—the little boy’s hope, the 
elder’s pleasure, a family tie including ladies, the religious 
man’s need, whether to lead or to join in devotion, an 
all-pervading influence which takes little heed of differ- 
ences of age or knowledge. Experience proves that 
music may be all this, and these are some of the reasons 
for the present publication.” 

After the above any one would naturally expect 
a selection of musical pieces culled from the best 
masters, and especially adapted for the purpose 
hinted at. But no such thing; the ‘‘ School 
Songs” for the most part are the very reverse of 
school songs. The compositions of Herr Riccius, 
which engross the lion’s share, besides being 
somewhat commonplace, are deficient in tune, 
without which it is impossible to attract the 
attention of young people not specially training 
for the musical profession, and to that intent un- 
ravelling the mysteries of counterpoint. Nor 
(waiving this objection) is Herr Riccius always a 
good model, his harmony being occasionally im- 
pure—witness the false relations in the four-part 
song, ‘*Come follow me,” * and the harsh dis- 
sonance in another four-part song, ‘‘ Let me 
never choose,” + and the unceremonious employ- 
ment of the harmony of the 13th inverted, $ in 
his setting of Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge of 
the Light Brigade ”—which last, notwithstanding 
its striking inapplicability to the object for which 
the work was avowedly compiled, is otherwise 
the Rhenish concert-master’s most spirited contri- 


considering the ew cathedrad tone of the preface, 
we are bound to say that the book, if not precisely 
a failure, is at least a mistake. We agree with | 
every word of the preface, and only regret that 





| such a vigorous profession of faith should not | 


| have led to something more sterling than a 


and well-ventilated, though for the purpose of Prong Aha ame 


The poetry is gathered 


| from many sources, consisting of translations from 


the sides to see very well. But even this defect | 
in it the corresponding advantage of rendet- | 


ing the boxes much more commodious. The depth 
of the theatre, from the centre box to the pro- 
Scenium, is rather more than 60 feet, while the 
Width across is within a few feet the same. 
Though, in the interior, from the pit to the 
ceiling is more than 50 feet hight, there are but 
two tiers of boxes and one pr ml so that the 
ae each tier are unusually lofty. 

ere is one important addition which has been 
made to this building which no theatre should be 
without, namely, four fire-proof stone staircases, 
at the four corners of the audience part of the 
house, and large water-tanks and cisterns are dis- 
tributed in various elevated positions about the 


- ; S ‘ ¢ 
proportion to the breadth of the proscenium, | Thring himself, excerpts from Shakspere, Macau 


| lowing immedi 


the German and original verse by the Rev. E. 


lay, Aytoun, and Tennyson, together with some | 
anonymous essays by no means contemptible. | 
Among the raciest things, and the best fitted for | 
the purpose in hand, are the arrangements of 

German airs. At the same time we are at a loss | 
to guess why a vocal text-book for the use of an 

English school should almost exclusively be con- 

fined to German compositions, and these by no 

means of the most genuine sort. 

Except two pieces, entitled ‘‘ Cricket’s Song” 
and ‘Fives’ Song,” and an extremely clever 
though somewhat laboured air at the end of the 
volume—‘“‘The Dreams of Childhood” (composer 





* The A sharp, in the opening bar of the melody, fol- 
ly upon the A of the second 
voice, in the first inversion of the common chord of D; 
and still worse, S shove, io Eee See, ee 
line, 4th bar), just after the common chord of A minor. 





The pit is of unusually large dimen- | + Page54, line 2, bars, 4,5. $ Page 30, line 2, bar 5, 








anonymous)—the collection is-wholly confined to 
four-part songs. A fair test of the capability of 
Herr Riccius may be obtained by comparing his 
setting of ‘*There is a Reaper,” for four voices, 
with that of Mendelssohn for a single voice. Here 
we find dull platitude usurping the throne of 
poetical expression. That ‘‘School Songs” is 
a publication of a certain degree of interest, 
is undeniable, but that it can ever prove of much 
utility to the ‘‘choir and school of Uppingham,” 
for whose “‘pleasure and honor,”.the dedication 
advises us, it was ‘‘composed and arranged,” we 
are unwilling to believe. 


“Merrily, Merrily shines the Morn—the Sky- 
lark’s Song.” Poetry by the Rev. W. Evans; 
Music by Alice Foster (Duncan Davison & Co.), 
is a very lively setting of verses that have the 
double merit of being unaffected and graceful. 
Miss Alice Foster writes correctly, too—a qualifi- 
cation which in these days forms rather the 
exception than the rule—and besides being able 
to write a pretty tune, reveals a taste for harmony 
that should command the respect of good judges. 





‘* The Merry, Merry Lark was up and Singing,” 
—A ‘lament ”—the words by the Rev. Kingsley, 
the music by Mrs. C. A. Jones (same publishers), 
is anything but a ‘‘ merry” song. The words of 
Mr. Kingsley are vague, unrhythmical and lugu- 
brious, and yet something invites us to quote 
them, in the hope that our readers may find more 
in them than we do : 

‘* The merry merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 


And the merry merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 


“ Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snow- 


And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 
And the baby in his cradle in the church-yard, 
Sleeps sound till the bell brings me.” 

The music of Mrs. Jones, pitched in the mourn- 
ful key of C sharp minor, is to match. It is not 
rhythmical ; it is not clearly melodious ; and yet 
there is a certain charm of melancholy about it 
that it were useless to attempt to define. More- 
over, it is decidedly well written. 


** Daybreak.” —Song by Longfellow, set to music 
by M. W. Balfe (Boosey & Sons), is likely to 
become as popular as the setting of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s ‘*Come into the garden, Maud,” by the 
same composer. It has all the essentials of im- 
mediate if not of lasting popularity. The tune at 
once becomes familiar to the ear, and the senti- 
ment of the poetry—perhaps the most attractive 
in Professor Longfellow’s recent volume, certainly 
the least affected—is embodied by the musician in 
a frank and sympathetic manner. The song will 
suit the majority of voices, but would lie easiest 
within the register of a mezzo-soprano like Miss 
Dolby. 





Norwico Musicat Frsrivau.—It has been 
determined that the next musical festival at 


| Norwich shall take place in the autumn of 1860. 


The formation of a list of ‘* guarantees” has been 
commenced, and the amount guaranteed already 


| approaches 5007. 


The musical world at Dresden are expecting a 
new opera by the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
who labours away as hard as any maestro now 
living. The title of the promised work is ‘‘ Diana 
di Solanges.” 








UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


OnE of the most important meetings ever held. 
within the precincts of the University, as affecting 
the interests of that body, took place on Tuesday 
in the Arts School. It had for its object the dis- 
cussion of the ray statutes provided by the 
Royal Commission for the proposed governance 
of the Colleges of Trinity and St. John’s, which 
include propositions that it was felt would in all 
probability be applied to the remaining colleges, 
in the event of the Commissioners prevailing upon 
the authorities of the two colleges above named 
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to accept them. These statutes were forwarded at 
the close of last term, and, though they in many 
material points created a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
there was no time for any course permitting unity 
of action, and, accordingly, their consideration 
was deferred until this occasion, when nearly 
250 members of the governing bodies assembled 
under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor (the 
Rev. the Master of St. Catharine’s). The resolu- 
tions arrived at were all carried by large, indeed 
overwhelming majorities, though there was oppo- 
sition to some of them. The following is a copy 
of the requisition under which the meeting was 
convened :— 

‘We, the undersigned members of the govern- 
ing bodies of colleges, within the meaning of the 
Cambridge University Act (19th & 20th of Vic- 
toria, c. 88), having had our attention called to 
certain draughts of statutes which the University 
Commissioners contemplate framing for the future 
administration and government of Trinity and 
St. John’s Colleges, and being of opinion that 
these statutes involve changes which, if applied 
to colleges in general, would be prejudicial to 
them as places of learning and education, respect- 
fully request the Vice-Chancellor to convene a 
meeting of the members of the several governing 
bodies for the purpose of considering such parts 
of the said draughts of statutes as affect all the 
colleges in common, and of taking such steps in 
relation thereto as may appear to the meeting: to 
be expedient.” 

The following resolutions were passed :— 


Proposed by the MAsTER of TRINITY COLLEGE, 
and seconded by Mr. Apams, of St. John’s : 

‘*That the system of electing to vacant fellow- 
ships (with occasional exceptions) from among the 
members of each college, having confessedly 
worked in a satisfactory manner, it is inexpedient 
that the proposition of the Cambridge University 
Commissioners, for opening the fellowships in 
every college to competition to all graduates of the 
University, should be adopted.” 

To which an amendment (which was negatived) 
was proposed by Mr. PHEARD, and seconded by 
Mr. LivErne : 

‘‘That this meeting, without expressing an 
opinion of the proposed statute by which each 
college is required to institute a special examina- 
tion for fellowships, and to elect mainly according 
to the result of such examination, desires to see 
all statutable restrictions upon elections for 
fellowships removed, and the practice of opening 
fellowships to members of all colleges further 
extended.” 


Proposed by the MAsTErR of St. Jonn’s Cor- 
LEGE, and seconded by Professor SEDGWICK : 

‘That it is inexpedient that the proposition of 
the Cambridge University Commissioners, pro- 
viding that every fellow shall vacate his fellow- 
ship at the end of ten years after attaining the 
full standing of M.A., except in certain specified 
cases, should be adopted.” 


Proposed by Mr. TopHuNTER, of St. John’s, 
and seconded by the Masrer of Jesus COLLEGE 
(the Rey. Dr. Corrie) : 

‘*That any tax upon the distributable income 
of colleges for University purposes, as proposed 
by the Cambridge University Commissioners 
would be highly objectionable.” 


Proposed by the Rev. T. T. PERownz, of Corpus 
Christi College, and seconded by the Rev. G. 
WiraMs, of King’s College : 

“That this meeting, having regard to certain 
proposals of the Commissioners affecting the 
religious character of the colleges, earnestly 
deprecates any measures which would tend to 
— the existing connection between the 
colleges and the Church of England.” 

Proposed by the Rev. the Provost of K1no’s 
COLLEGE, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Martin, 
Bursar of Trinity College : 

“‘That the Vice-Chancellor be respectfully 
requested to send the resolutions of this meet- 
ing to the Cambridge University Commis- 
sioners.” 











MISCELLANEA, 


CrysTAL PALACE.—Return of Admissions for 
Six Days, ending Friday, October 29th, 1858. 
including Season Ticket 


Number admitted, 
Holders, 22,160. 

The Neapolitan official journal speaks of ano- 
ther shock of earthquake which was felt at Lecce, | 
Brindisi, Taranto, and Bari, on the morning of | 
the 10th instant. It was undulatory, and lasted | 
six seconds. Great fear was felt, but no damage | 
done, except that an opening was made in the | 
archiepiscopal church of Bari. 

The Marquis of Campana’s Collection of anti- | 
quities, articles of vertu, and pictures, ee, 
of the medieval period, is about to be disposed of | 
by the assignees under the Marquis’s bankruptcy, | 
consequent upon the exposure of his defalcations. 
The Papal government has manifested some in- | 
tention of buying it, and retaining it in Rome. 
Should this intention not be carried out, a lottery | 
is proposed for the disposal of its 30,000 objects. 

Letters from Vienna state that during the last | 
few days the whole world has flocked to the exhi- | 
bition-rooms of St. Anna, to see the plans for the 
enlargement of the city ; 85 architects have com- 
peted for the prizes of 3000, 2000, and 1000 
ducats. There are three or four superior produc- 
tions, but not one plan that can possibly be 
adopted by gevernment. It is evident that the 
parade-ground which is to be reserved on the 
glacis sadly ‘‘bothered” the Austrian Palladios. 
Several of them have projected magnificent im- 
perial palaces, impregnable-looking barracks, and 
splendid public buildings, but hardly any have 
thought of reserving spaces for squares and gar- 
dens. Ifthe Emperor had not resolved to reserve 
a part of the glacis for a parade-ground, a magni- 
ficent semicircular boulevard might be carried 
round three of the sides of the city. 

Mr. Whitehouse has made an offer to restore 
and work the Atlantic Telegraph, which he con- 
tends is easily recoverable, and that the re- 
opening of communications with Newfoundland 
must at once follow the adoption of proper mea- 
sures. But in the first instance he stipulates for 
permission to examine the cable ; and, upon the 
condition that the result satisfies his judgment, 
he makes the following proposal :— 

“T will undertake at my own cost, and at my own risk, 
to re-open communication with Newfoundland, and, fur- 
ther, to maintain it for a given number of years, at a 
moderate per-centage upon the gross receipts of the com- 
pany, this being payable so long only as the line shall be | 

ept by me in good working order.”’ 

South KEnstncton Musrum.—During the 
week ending 23rd of October, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 2078; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 2006. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 614; 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 142. Total, 
4840. From the opening of the Museum, 
646, 460. 


Du.wicu CoLLtEGE.—On Wednesday, the 20th 
inst., the Governors met at the College for the 
purpose of electing two new masters. The Rev. 
Alfred Povah, M.A., head master of St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School, Southwark, and lecturer of St. 
Andrew's Undershaft, London, was elected second 
master of the Upper School ; and the Rev. W. F. 
Greenfield, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and late second master in Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Ipswich, was chosen head master of the Lower 
School. It is purposed that the business of this 
revived and important educational establishment, 
according té@&the provisions of a recent Act of 
Parliament, shall commence in the course of a few 
weeks, 


HoprrrAN DONATIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OxForD.—During the past eight years a series of 


| extensive private collections of insects ever formed 
| comprised in upwards of 1,100 glazed drawers, 





donations have been made to this University by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., with the nature 
and extent of which we believe that the major | 
part of the members of the University, as well as | 
the public at large, are not generally acquainted. 
They form two distinct series :—1. Natural His- 
tory Donations.—These consist of one of the most | 


ey 


and consisting not only of the entomologica} pro- 
ductions of our own island, but also those of 
foreign countries ; to these are added large collec. 
tions of fossil insects, crustacea, &c., and 4 
unique collection of illustrations of the economy anq 


| natural history of the insect tribes, their ravages 


upon vegetable productions, &c. The collection of 
crustacea from the Mediterranean is unrivalled. 
these are at present at the Taylor Institution. fy 
Hope has also forwarded to the Ashmolean Museun 


| considerable collections of birds, fishes, reptiles, 
| shells, star fishes, &c., which have been incorpo. 


rated with the general collection, and amon 
which are some specimens finer than any of the 
same species contained in the British Museum, 
Mr. Hope has likewise presented to the University 


| his extensive library of natural history, now also 


temporarily deposited at the Taylor building. Ip 


| the department of entomology this library is more 


extensive than any other in existence. It jg 
intended that all these collections shall be trans. 
ferred to the New Museum of the University when 
ready for their reception. 2. Literary and Fine 
Arts Donations.—These consist of many thousands 
of topographical illustrations, and at least 
90,000 engraved portraits, both English and 
foreign, arranged in 700 large solander cases, 
together with many thousands of engraved 
portraits, &c., in large portfolios and drawers, 
yet unarranged. The smaller portraits are now 
in process of being classified and catalogued, 
and are rich in the departments of royalty, 
nobility, divinity, law, medicine, natural history, 
the stage, and the fine arts. With reference to the 
extent of the collection it may be mentioned that 
there are upwards of 200 portraits of Charles I, 
about 90 of Queen Elizabeth, and as many of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The Natural History and 
Medical Divisions are very rich ; in the former the 
series of portraits of Linneus is unrivalled ; and 
the latter comprises the whole of the Diamond 
Collection, as well as that of Dr. Merriman, with 
very large additions by Mr. Hope. The smaller 
portraits of the clergy are arranged in 42 solander 
eases, the painters in 36, the engravers in 
10, exclusive of numerous engravings in 
each of these divisions of a folio size. There 
is also an extensively illustrated Grainger, and 
the Nelson and Wellington series are particularly 
fine. There are above 600 of the Daumort and 
Desrocher’s portraits, and those by Kilian, Mon- 
cornet, Vertue,- and Vandyck are numerous. 
There are also more than 100 original chalk 
portraits by Lonsdale, the Royal Academician. 
To these are added a considerable number of 
works upon the Fine Arts, and an extensive 
library, beer! of biography (often copiously 
Ilustrated with portraits) and topography. Many 
of these books and engravings are of great rarity, 
having been obtained by Mr. Hope during his 
long residence abroad. It is proper to add that a 
considerable portion of the collection remains in 
Mr. Hope’s possession until a suitable place for its 
reception is provided.—Ozford Journal. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 

A Grievaince.—Sir,—Here’s a grievance; last 
week I bought a book on “‘ Health,” and all went well for 
the first score of pages, when the author breaks out into 
a frightful eruption of Chadbandism, cold water cure, and 
8 doses. Now I have no objection to any of these 
things, except perhaps the last in a case of brain fever; 
but I should like them to be kept in their proper places, 
and not offensively thrust under one’s nose in a work 
which is advertised 1 as a purely scientificone. Hoping you 
will allow me to protest against such a pernicious system 
of , I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, W. H. 

The Garrett Election.—A very « 
appears in William Hone’s “‘ Every Day Book,” published 
py Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London, in the year 1839. 

one refers to a letter which ap in the Gentleman's 
a of 1781, a portion of which says, “T have been 
told, that about thirty years ago, several persons who 
lived near to that of Wandsworth which adjoins to 
Garrat Lane, had formed a kind of club, not merely to eat 
and drink, but to concert measures for removing the 
encroachments made on that part of the common, and to 
prevent any others being made for the future. As the 
members were most of them in low circumstances, they 
agreed at every meeting to contribute some small matter, 


full account 
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‘ make up a purse for the defence of their col- 
in tee ete. When a sufficient sum of money was 
pscribed, they applied to a very worthy attorney in that 
pe nbourhood, who brought an action against the 
pecroachers in the name of the president (or, as they 
called him, the Mayor) of the club. They gained their 
it with costs ; the encroachments were destroyed; and 
poe after the president, who lived many years, was called 
“The Mayor of Garrat,’ This event happening at the 
ime of a general election, the ceremony upon every new 
Parliament, of chocsing out-door members for the borough 
f Garrat, has been constantly kept up, and is still con- 
tinued to the great emolument of all the publicans at 
Wandsworth, who usually subscribe to all incidental 
expenses attending this mock election.” Again, Mr. 
Hone publishes another letter which the eminent 
antiquary Dr. Ducarel received from Mr. W. Massey, of 
Wandsworth, dated June 25th, 1754. In reference to the 
origin of the custom, it says, ‘“‘I have been informed that 
about sixty or seventy years ago, some watermen, 
pelonging to this town, went to the Leather Bottle, a 
ublic-house at Garrat, to spend a merry day, which, 
ping the time of a gener: election for members of 
Parliament, in the midst of their frolick they took 
it into their heads to chuse one of their com- 
ions @ representative for that place; and, having 
gone through the usual ceremony of an election 
as well as the occasion would permit, he was declared 
dnly elected. Whether the whimsical custom of swearing 
the electors upon a brick-bat was then first established, 
orthat it was a waggish afterthought, I cannot determine, 
put it has been regarded as the due qualification of the 
electors for many elections last past. * * * I have 
been told that Foote, Garrick, and Wilkes, wrote some of 
the candidates’ addresses, for the purpose of instructing 
the people in the corruptions which attend elections to 
the legislature, and of producing those reforms by means 
of ridicule and shame, which are vainly expected from 
“solemn appeals of argumentand patriotism. * * * T 
first mayor of whom I could hear was called Sir John 
Harper. This noted baronet was, in the metropolis, a 
retailer of brick-dust. He was succeeded by a deformed 
being, named Sir Jeffery Dunstan, a dealer in old wigs, 
but who was ousted by Sir Harry Dimsdale, a muffin 
seller, a man as much deformed as himself, who was the 
last professed political buffoon.” Foote’s ‘‘ Mayor of 
Garratt” was deemed an outline of the prevailing drollery 
and manners of the populace at Wandsworth. The 
characters are taken from local originals. Foote himself 
played Major Sturgeon and Matthew Mug in the same 
piece; Mrs. Clive playing Mrs. Sneak to Weston’s Jerry 
Sneak, There are ive original engravings on the subject. 
—I remain, your’s respectfully, G. Franks. 


Classic Architecture—How much longer do the 
leaned and refined believers in classic art, especially 
architectural art, propose to maintain their calm reserve 
and silence, while the energetic medievalists carry away 
all young hearts with the undoubted eloquence which 
they daily pour out in endless streamsamong us? Surely 
dassic art has something to say. If it does not speak, 
and loudly and decisively, with alittle of the “‘ cock-sure . 
style so prominent in the discourse of the opposite sect, it 
wil find all that it has of good adopted and baptised into 
another faith. So utterly unworthy and languid hitherto 
have been the faltermg speech and childish prattle of 
every one engaged in the contest on what may perchance 
be the side of liberty, and so overwhelming what has 
gushed forth on the behalf of a priestly domination in 
matters of art. Priestly—not because I see either red 
stocking, or scarlet hood, or dun Geneva cloth heading 
the bigots of any religious party in this contest; but that 
I perceive in the new doctrines that all arts are to teach 
us by symbols and enigmas, by signs that want explana- 
tion, by language not understood of the people,—by any 
means, in short, that requires a priest for an expositor ; 
while, with a not new cunning, it proposes a vernacular 
for the multitude, an ostensible doorway into the great 
temple of art, across which, however, a thick wall pre- 
serves the thesaurium, or the sanctuary, from those who 
propose to themselves the combined capacity of dictators 
and appropriators—in short, priesthood. It is surely 
some one’s duty to investigate the entire art movement 
with this view. Where is the man?—BasHan. 


“ Indomitable.”—The word ‘‘ Indomitable,” 
referred to last week by “Enquirer,” is to be found in 
the large 8vo. edition of Webster, printed by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, 1852, as follows; ‘‘ Indomitable, a. 
[Latin, in and Aone), That can not be subdued; irre- 

ible; untameable.—Herbert.” Itis alsoin Knowles, 

. Webster also has the word ‘ Indomptable, a, 
[French.] Not to be subdued. [Rare.]—ReEapeEr. 


D. G. N. sends nine foolscap pages full of 
Verses, and (perhaps as compensation) a printed tract, 
romising a termination to punishments in a future state. 
ill ok _ an address, if he wishes the documents 











OORE’S IRISH MELODIES.—The publishers 

of the “ Musical Bouquet’ having issued two numbers of that 

Work containing some of Moore’s “ Melodies,” the Proprietors of the 

or eght in the « Melodies” have plained of the infri t 

of Co tht occasioned thereby, but have refrained from 
taking tion of the publishers of th 








proceedings in e 

“ Musical Bouquet ” having withd the objectionable numbers 
from circulation, and having deposited with Messrs. Loxcman & Co. 
the Ee es plates and stock ofthe same.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN, proceedings will be commenced against all persons 
any num of the «Musical Bouquet” or any other work 

Cont any of Moore’s “Melodies,” the Co) ht of such 
Melodies” being the property of Messrs. Loneman & Co.; and the 
editions of “Mel ” that can legally be sold are those 

pul Messrs. Loneman & Co., tp ba jointly with Messrs. 
oe & Hime —Loxoman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row.—October 
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NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
On Nov. 2, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


NURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND 


/ PRESENT. A Book for Old and Young. By JOHN TIMBS, 
F.S.A., Editor of “The Year Book of Facts.” 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMI- 
LIARLY EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 
Kent & Co. (late Bocce), Fleet Street. 





MISS KENNEDY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HREDS AND PATCHES; OR, PATHOS 


AND BATHOS. A Tale of Fashionable Life. By JANE 
KENNEDY. 


London: W. Kent & Co., and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Published this day, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


RITISH ARCHEOLOGY : ITS PROGRESS 

”y AND DEMANDS. Being two Papers, “British Antiquities, 

their Present Treatment and their Real Claims ;” and “ The Law of 

‘Treasure-trove, how can it be Adapted to accomplish Useful 
Results?” By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot. 


Joun Russert Smitu, 36, Soho Square, London. 





54, Fleet Street, October, 
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OF 


MESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND 
HALLIDAY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Anew work by the Author of “ Ministering Children.” 


THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With Steel Frontispiece 
and .Vignette Title, by Lume Srocxs, A.R.A. In small 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. (Now ready. 


II. 


THE WORD OF LIFE. By the Rev. 
W. B. MACKENZIE, we of St. James’s, Holloway. 


In small 8yo, cloth, price 3s, (Shortly. 


Ill. 


DAVID AND SAMUEL. With other 
Poems, original and translated. By JOHN ROBERTSON. In small 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. (In November. 


Iv. 


A GOLDEN YEAR, AND ITS 
LESSONS OF LABOUR. By the Author of “ Marian Falconer.” 
With Frontispiece, in small 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
(Early in November. 


v. 

SIN AND SALVATION. Six Sermons 
by the Rev. W. WELDON CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's, and Rector of Whitechapel. In 18mo. cloth, — ls. 

| Ready. 


VI. 
HOME MEMORIES. By the Author of 
“Children at Home,” “ Working and Waiting,” &e., &. With 
Frontispiece, in small 8yo. cloth, price 5s. Un the Press. 


Vit, 


PAROCHIAL LECTURES ON THE 
BOOK OF JONAH. By MATTHEW MORRIS PRESTON, M.A., 
late Vicar of Cheshunt, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
post 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. (Now ready. 


Vir. 


NATURE’S SCHOOL; or, Lessons in 


the Garden and the Field. By FANNY ELIZABETH BUNNETT, 
Author of “The Hidden Power,” &c., &c. With Frontispiece, in 
small 8yo. cloth, price 5s. 


1x. 
A CHILD’S WARFARE; or, the Con- 
quest of Self. By MADELINE E. HEWER. With Frontispiece, in 
small 8yo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. (Nearly Ready. 


x. 

THE TWELVE SERMONS preached at 
EXETER HALL, during July, August, and wore 1858. By 
CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. (Corrected by 
the Authors.) In a packet, ls.; sewed, ls. ; and in cloth, ls. 6d. 

(Now Ready. 
xi. 


A Forty-Sixth Thousand of 
MINISTERING CHILDREN: a Tale 
to Childhood. By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH, 


Dedicated 
Author of “ The Cottage and its Visitor,’ &c.,&c. With Frontispiece, 
in small 8vo. cloth, 5s.; morocco, 10s. (Now Ready. 


SEELEY, Jackson, & Hatrrpay, 54, Fleet Street. 








WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN F. SHAW, 


48, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 


—+— : 
Complete in 3 vols. 14s. cloth. 


THE EVANGELICAL PREACHER; or 
Studies for the Pulpit. Containing more than 300 
Outlines of Sermons, Counsels for Preachers, Biblical 
Illustrations, Notes and Queries on different Texts 
and Renderings. This work affords valuable assist- 
ance to those engaged in the arduous work of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 


Complete in 5 vols. feap. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 
EXPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

«One of the best of all Dr. Cumming’s works.” 


A New Edition. Third Thousand, 33. 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF JESUS; or, Christ Ex- 


alted in the Affections of his People. By W. P. 
BALFERN. 

“Mr. Balfern has sent forth to the Church a very good book. 
We have perused it, and find it so touching, that we have placed 
it where we shall able to lay our hands upon it again readily, 
for we haye not done with it.”—Christian Annotator. 


In a Packet, price 1s. 


GLAD TIDINGS: a Series of Ten Tracts, 
Personal, Practical, and Pointed; adapted for general 
circulation. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Sold separately, price 1d., or 7s. per 100, 


Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HIDDEN LIFE: Memorials of John Whit- 


more Winslow, Under Graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. By his Father, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, 
D.D. With a Portrait. 


Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
LIFE IN JESUS: a Memoir of Mrs. Mary 


Winslow, arranged from her Correspondence and 
Diary. By her Son, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D- 





DR. CUMMING’S WORKS, 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 
—p~— 


Fifteenth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By the Rev. 


JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
VOICES OF THE DAY. Eleventh Thou- 


sand, 5s. cloth 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. Eighth Thou- 
sand. 5s. cloth. 

THE END; or, the Proximate Signs of the 
Close of this Dispensation. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. Seventh Thousand. 
5s. cloth. 

BENEDICTIONS; or, The Blessed Life. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth Thousand. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 





USEFUL BOOKS, 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 


—— 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, post free. 
A SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF Ac- 


QUIRING A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. 
b= DAGOBERT. The most Complete Manual of French Pub- 
ed. 


By the same Author. 


HE RIGHT WAY of LEARNING FRENCH 
CORRECTLY ; pointing out the Difficulties which Puzzle the 
Beginner and the Scholar. Seventh Thousand, ls. cloth, post free. 


HICH IS WHICH? THIS OR THAT? 
A Compendious peer oy lee French and English Words 
Son . a dentical, though y essentially differ. Price 6¢., 





London: J. F. SHaw, Southampton Row and 
Paternoster Row. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA; _ 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS), 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 











THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 


The publication of the CYCLOPADIA of ARTS and SCIENCES will commence on the First of January, 1859. The matter which it will embyo 
includes, with the Cyclopedias of Geography, Natural History, and Biography, the entire body of information contained in ‘‘THE PENyy 
CYCLOPADIA ” (the Copyright of which is the property of the Proprietors of the English Cyclopedia), adapted to the existing state of knowleigs, 
The delay in the issue of the fourth and last Division of the English Cyclopedia has been “indispensable, in order that the revision of the original articles 
and the additions, so essential to exhibit the progress of the Physical Sciences and their application to the Arts, may be accomplished in a manner j) 
entitle this work to rank as one of the highest authority. 





The following List will exhibit the leading departments of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences ; and the nemmes of some of the numerous Contributors 
are subjoined :-— 


CIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS. PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS. 

MATH EMATICS PROFESSOR DAVIES, Woolwich. 
ASTRONOMY NAVIGATION axp MuILI- } HON: Caprarn DeveREvX, R.N. 

OPTICS G. B. Atry, A.M., Trin.Col., Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. T "ARY SCIENCES J. NARRIEN, Pecteaace of Mathematics, Royal Militay 
ean CAL, AS A. - MORGAN, A. M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor Colleg e, Sandhurs 

e 7 it SHEEP at University a —— on Mason Pi Procrsr, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 

REV. R. SHEEPSHANKS, e late), Trinit; ollege, + xy, EV. ICKEY 
pen Can ywes | RURAL ECONOMY REY. W. L. RHAM (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 
REv. R. MUSPHY (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. T. BRADLEY, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwic 
A. Ross, and King’s College, London. 
EDWARD ‘CowPEn (the late), Professor of Manufacturing 


\ ptr Art and Machinery, 's College, London. 
mae am AND MA-J © Dopp. 
Pare F.R.S. (the late). QD E. E. Noneis, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Broke ihe late), of Berlin. + T. STANESB’ 
A. URE, M.D., vp. B.S. (the late). 
R. ood | M.D. T. H. Key, A. M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 


Dr. 
R. 

W. B. 

Dr. 

G. 

CHEMISTRY y Yolleg ndon 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEDI- | GREENHILL, Trinity College, Oxford. Comparative Grammar at University College, London, 





CINE, SURGERY C. J. JOHNSTONE, M.D. (the late). PHILOLOGY W.D. CurRist11£, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
E, tet to J. Smron, M.D. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.. J. Hoppus, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Univers sity 
SouTHwoop Smitu, M.D. GOVERNMENT anp POLI-’) GrorGe Lona, A.M. On ‘ollege, Londoy 
W. CouLson. TICAL ECONOMY Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity Col., Cambridge 
J. FARISH, AM., Trinity College, Cambridge. T. E. May, Barrister-at t-Law, ‘House of Commons 
J. PAGET, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. G. R. PorTER, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of the Board of Trade, 
W. Yovuarrt (the late), Veterinary Surgery J. H. Burton, Advocate, urgh. 
Sire C. L. EASTLAKE, President of Royal Academy. B. F. Duppa (the late), Tesristen- at-Law, 
R. ForpD. T. FALCONER, Barrister-at-Law. 
SIR RDMUN UND HEAD D. JARDINE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 
H. 5 oe R.A. (the late), Professor of Painting, Royal GEORGE LONG, AM. 
my. LAW and JURISPRUDENCE 24 J. —=, Barrister-at-Law. 
R. Wasrmacorr, R.A. ERJEANT MANNING. 
R. N. WornvuM, Curator of the National Gallery. J. Gace Advocate General of Ceylon. 
Ww. us, Professor of Architecture at Kings $ College. W. J. TAYLER, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
W. H. LEE G. WILLMORE, A.M. ‘(the lave), Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Ww. Axmron, F.B.S., F.S.A. (the late). Barrister-at-Law. 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, 
AINTING, ARCHITEC- 


MUSIC AnD pene = 
STRUMENTS 











THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


SIX VOLUMES, price 3/.; or in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 8/. 12s. 


This Cyclopedia of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the most complete Biographical Dictionary extant; unequalled in any language for the universality 
of its range, its fullness without verbosity, its accuracy, and its completeness to the present time. It possesses the new and important feature of giving notices of living persons, 
English and erie of contemporary celebrity. These notices, and of eminent persons recently deceased, constitute a fourth of the whole work. The Six Volumes contain as 
much matter as Octavo Volumes, such as those of the “ Biographie Universelle;”’ they exceed in quantity, the Thirty-two Volumes of Chalmers’s “ Biographica! 
Dictionary,” and eae, of these Volumes are equal in extent to the Twelve Volumes of Rose’s “ Biographical Dictionary.” No work of a similar nature approaches the English 
Cyclopedia of Biography in cheapness. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


FOUR VOLUMES, price 2/. 2s.; or in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2l, 10s. 





In this Cyclopedia, which embraces the physical features of every country, and the statistics of its departments, its cities and marts of commerce, as well as recording its 
history to the most ped neon the greatest care has been bestowed to give completeness to the valuable articles upon which this new work is founded. That care has ! 20% 
been confined to revision correction. Many new articles have been introduced, and many of the old ones supplied by others wholly re-written. The fullness and accuracy 0! 
the information, thus furnished, render the Cyclopxdia of Geography a necessary manual for every library and news-room ; not presenting a dry catalogue of names of places, 
ut furnishing notices of general interest, and embracing whatever is new and important in Geographical Science. 


. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


FOUR VOLUMES, price 2/, 2s.; or in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


ent of the mae dee Be nen the contributions of the most eminent English naturalists. I Lank le; in 
pias ot Oe alates g uralis' n Borawy, those of Dr. ester, Dr. Lindley, and Dr. Royle; it 
i Forbes, Mr. ore Regent L . Waterhouse; in Comparative ANatomy and Puysio.oey, those of Mr. Day, Professor P; and Dr. Southwood Smith. 
this Cy eee « the wo interesting details of Natural History, presented in the most attractive form of sciontsie explanation, and illustrated 
with many hundred of noua eced, wood-engravings, will furnish a most desirable addition to his library. To the Medical Student the work is indis le, 
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In one volume post 8vo. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA 
DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 
py HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. 


(On November 3rd. 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








This day is published, No. 17, price ls., of 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘ PHIZ.” 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





OOOE_ CS 
LORD BROUGHAM’S ADDRESSES, CORRECTED BY 
HIS LORDSHIP. 


Price ls. 
DDRESSES ON POPULAR LITERATURE, 


AND ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON, Delivered at Liverpool 
andGrantham. By HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, F.R. S., &e. 


Epwanp Law (successor to Robert Batpwiy), Essex Street, Strand 





FORSTER’S GOLDSMITH. 
wy Cay 
In one volume, crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


With 40 Illustrations, after designs by C. Sranrrecp, R.A.; D. 
Macuser, R.A.; Joun Leecn, Ricuarp Doyte, and R. J. Hamerton. 


“No author in this productive and charmi) 
literature has ever exhibited so wide a range of knowledge and 
sympathy ; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the 
orig) ality with which the work is conceived and executed, the vast 

rd facts, anecdotes and letters, which are now roduced for 
the first time, the new and more truth’ light in which the old 
materials are ‘disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 
though Mr. Forster had been the first bea, mo ah of the poet, instead 
of the last .... This Biocrarny.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854. 


*,* A Library Edition of the same Work is also 


ublished in Two 
Volumes 8vo. uniform with Murray’s “ Brit Classics.” 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
—+— 


Price 6d. with plan of the Gardens, and numerous woodcuts. 


AN OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK 


TO THE 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


By D. W. MITCHELL, B.A., F.L.S., 
Secretary to the Society. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 


nine tl perfectly pure, nearl tasteless, havi 
End Tecoan by Professo TAYLOR 


Thomas’s epitahs. = an in the 
words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say that “the haps oil is the, —_ 





reported © 
) THOMAON. of Gay" 's and St. 


devoid of colour, odour, your.” adage -» Quarts 4 


and 
imperial —79, St. Paul’s Churehyard, Londo: 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 

X Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat 
Sa ten ent ieaed bore 

m eve! ingre- 
ereyy 2 or the youngest 

the Pustic Spzaker and Proressionat SinceR will 
find them invaluable in allayi: ng the hoarseness and irritation in- 
also a powerful auxiliary in the 


and Chest. In INCIPIENT pay Sy ASTHMA, 
Coven they are unfailing. ing free 
— , they may be taken by ihe most delicate fe 


child ; while 
cidental to vocal exertion, an 
‘Woduetion of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 

Pe eg and sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d. 


Druggists, &c 


Churchyard, London. Retail by all 


, 4s. 6d, and 
ach, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, ke, 79, St. Paul’s 





Wie NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


Our very superior PORTS, ii, MADEIRA, &c., of which 
k, are now in brilliant condition, at 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. bean Ihe cha from the 


We hold an extensive 


CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only charged the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 


or po a reference prior to delivery. 


dealt of its being far more eneate 
too often seid a foe, genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
Is, ee ln = Wi 


Imperters, 27, Crutched 


d your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
Vo the artificial mixtures 





it free ion. — 
Liew & HUoHaS, whoteate "and Spint 
ie. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A THIRD VOLUME OF 


SERMONS, 


PREACHED AT ST. MARK’S, ST. JOHN'S WOOD. 


BY THE REV. J. M. BELLEW, S.C.L. 
T. AND W. BOONE, PUBLISHERS, 29, NEW BOND STREET. 


Of whom may also be had the previous Volumes, viz. :— 


Votumes I. and IL., price 21s.; 


or VouumE II., separately, price 10s. 6d.; and 


SIX OCCASIONAL 


SERMONS. 


8vo. price 4s, 6d, 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st Di b 





ted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 


, 1857, 
approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 





Tur Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cnarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHarRMaN. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is: 


for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 


Such arrangement. 


is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premiwm, without the borrower having recourse to- 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, i ee oF of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

le 


The above m 


of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


monetary transactions; or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1858.—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director. 
8, WatERLoo Pracz, Patt Matt, Lorpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 Ib. and $ 1b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 9d, 
This excellent production, originally prepared for the special use 
- homeo we “patients, havi ing been adopted aby the general public 
an now of the principal grocers. ket is labelle 
SAMES EPPS. Scommegaihe Chemist, London. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 





Qocoa-Nut FIBRE MATTING. 


TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—r— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


~) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 

inform the Secor World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 

ublic generally that, La a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW sERtEs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, Fes tom all, ia dety com 7 ee believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition 

Each Pen rs the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and the ut up in the usual style of boxes, oe one gross 
each, th Is la ——— and the fac-simile of his siqnetess 

At the 7 uest of persons extensively engaged in ition, J. G. has 
introduce 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially ada) to their use. — of different degrees 
of flexibility, fered with ¢, medium, and broad points, suitable for 


A UI LLEN'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
NT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four a 
DESPATCH -BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING-CASE ES, TRA. 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
Travelling. By post for Two Stamps. 
J.W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





ee PILLS. — Bilious Headache, 
and = affections of the system that result from depraved or 

bile are relieved with wonderful 
celerity and mans — hly by these mild aperient Pills. They are 
not however aperient only haf have a peculiar and specific influence 
upon the blood which they at once purify and enrich. It is well 
known that the liver and sympathise with each 
other and that the liver is never much disordered itself without 








THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 


enrolled under 6 & 7 Will. 4, ec 32, as the Conservative Benefit 
Building Society. The Sixth Financial Year having been completed 
on the 29th September, 1858, the New S (explaining the 
mode of Investment in Shares and in “the Deposit Department, and 
also the terms on which and Advances a short or 
long periods will be granted) is Now Raaas. and will be forwarded, 
free of charge, to any part of the world. 
Cranes Lewis Gruneisen, Secretary. 


Office, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Profits of this Society Re be amen in future, Quinquennially 
instead of Septennially ; oe — po will eee ateac ——, 
after three annual paym been made, instead 
five as heretofore. 

Policies effected now, or before Midsummer. Ee pee 
in four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits at the ‘next 
mirseeeebs be 1863, acco: to the condit contained in the Society's 
Prospectus. 


eee in muany othe old etait Omics b Ofces andi Ineusteware: 








e k taught in Schools. 
Sola I Retail yo 3B and other tabl 


Dealers in Steel. Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





ample guarantee "fund in addition. 
fey bpm lat Piece tectvcl tree et mnvecmentoadiroombanes. 
Policy Stamps Lee Lecbereer the Office. 
Prospectuses may btained at the Office in Threadneedle Street, 
London, or of any Seth the Agents of the Society. 
Cuartes Henry Lipperpats, Actuary. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD MOXON & Co. 


DOVER STREET. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, and 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and ‘Nations; 
comprehending ever: 
Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countri 
—their Progress in Civ ilisation, Indust: 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and ‘ial Transactions of 
the British Empire—its Civil, Military, and rus eee Institu- 

tions—the Origin and Advance of Human oe remetaaes 
with copious details of England, Scotland, ep Treland. 


whole a Oe of Information, Classical, Politic ~4 | 


and Domestic, @ Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 
Eighth Baition w with ‘Aaditions and Corrections by B. VINCENT 

istan Secretary — of the Library of the Roys al 
Institution of Grest Britain. 1 vol. 8yo. price 18s, cloth. 


The WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE. in 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. price 84s. cloth. 

SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 


Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. 640. Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS FRAGMENTS 


of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. cl 


ge 10s cloth. 


By the Author of “ Two Years before the Mast.” 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing a 
Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary of 
Sea Terms ; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Serv: ice ; Laws 
relating to the Practical Duties of ‘Masters and Mariners. Seventh 
Edition, revised and corrected in aecordance with the most 
recent Acts of Parliament. By J. H. BROWN, Esq. Registrar- 
General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English 

Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. In 1 vol. 


fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


TAYLORS PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC 


COMNENUS; The EVE of the way QUEST; and Other Poems. 
In 1 vol. feap. "8yo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MILNES’ S POEMS. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 


BRODERIP’S WAY- SIDE FANCIES. 
fcap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY. 
I. and II. price 21s. cloth. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST 
DAYS of SHELLEY and BYRON. Post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


Post 8vo. Vols. 


—~— 


LAMB’S WORKS. 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 


Contents. 
a — —— of Charles Lamb, with a sketch of his Life. By 
Tatrovurp,—2. Fi emories Charles 
~~ M chiefly of his a publis! 
Sketches of some of fe Congenin 
3. The Essays of Elia. 
Christ’s Hospital, Poems, &c. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


price 68. cloth. 


In 4 vols. 


ib; 
hed, with 
yaar PN. TaLrovry.— 
ray, Recollections of 


In 1 vol. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


—~~— 


HOOD’S WORKS. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. 


feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND LUMOUR, 
Seventh Edition. In} vol. feap. 8yo. price 5s. ¢! 
HOOD’S OWN; rh, Len 


A New Edition. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


ter from Sue to Year. 
ited by 350 Woodcuts, price. 


HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose 
Designs. 
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Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and | 
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COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 


COLERIDGES AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary Amusements cereeasee Fourth 
Edition. In 3 vols. feap. 8¥o. price 15s. cloth 


COLERIDGES ESSAYS ON 


TIMES. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 


CHURCH AND STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth. 


| COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 


QUIRING SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 
cloth. 


HIS OWN 


COLERIDGES BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 
or, sip Se al Sketches of my L' ete Life and Opinions. 
Se cond ition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES AND LECTURES 
upon SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS ; with other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 


VINES. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 


POLITICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 
6s, cloth. 


—~— 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’ POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of a 


POET'S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 yol. feap. 
8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


A Poem. In 


—p— 


ROGERS'S POEMS. 


ROGERS'S POEMS. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 


: eames from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
d oth 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
ms Pe ee from Desizus by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


fcap. 8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—_>— 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 vol., 
ri -sdeginey by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 16s. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—_—p~— 


SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LETTERS 


from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS from ABROAD, 


i” noe and FRAGM aaah Raided by 2Ere. SHEL- 
LEY. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9s. clot 





ey 


— 


KEATS'S POEMS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL | WORKS. = In 1. yol 


Illustrated by 2 designs, Original and from the teks 
drawn on Wood b: George Scharf, Jun. price 12 12s, cloth. Antique, 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8yo. price 5s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. feap. 


—Fe— 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Ilustrations jy 


Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, as Rossetti, 
and Horsley. In 1 vol. large 8vo. price ‘ais. 6d. clot! 


TENNYSONS POEMS. Eleventh Edition, 


In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS : a Medley. 


Seventh 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSONS MAUD; 


Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


and Other Poems, 





IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 
cloth. 


Price 65, 


-_—>—- 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN, 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. With an 


Essay on his Language and Versification, and an Introduct 
Discourse ; together with Notes and a Glossary. By ' THOMAS 


TYRWHITT. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
12s. cloth. oe 


"S 7: 

SPENSER’S WORKS. W ith.a Selection of Notes 
from various Commentators ; and_a Glossarial Index : to which 
is prefixed some mepaee of the: Life of Spenser. By the Rey, 
HENRY JOHN TODD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 
at Poems, Tales, and Translations: with Notes by the 
Rey. JOSEPH WARTON,D.D.; and the Rev. JOHN WARTON, 


A\; and Others. In 1 yol. 8yo. with Portrait and Vign 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. a 


—~— 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With REMARKS on his LIFE 


and WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an Intro- 


duction. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols.8yo. with Portraits 
and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a MEMOIR. By 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. In } Vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 16s. cloth. 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an Introdue- 
tion. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 

WEBSTER. With some Account of the Author, 


and Notes. By hog Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. clot 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
and FARQU HAR. With Biographical and Critical Notices. 


By LEIGH HUNT. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 16s. cloth. 


—~— 
POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ROGERSS POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. 
cloth. 


CAMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. 
3s. 6d, cloth. 


Price 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
HH POETRY. In3 vols. price 

LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF "ENGLISH DRA- 


MATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s. cloth. 


oud Vee. Frith SI, Original A New Edition. In SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. | In alt In 1 vol. DODD'S |, BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
——— = 
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